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FAR A TINY CANDLE SENDS ITS BEAMS 



FARADAY'S CANDLE 

' ; WHAT SIR WILLIAM 
BRAGG DID WITH IT 

A Match Struck in London 
Lights a Hall in New York 

WONDER STORY OF THIS 
• MIRACULOUS AGE 

■ A hundred years ago Michael Faraday 
sat at his table in London thinking out the 
Mysteries of electric force. 

The other day his successor sat at the 
same table, in the same chair, in the same 
room, and lit a hall across the sea. 

Verily, like Latimer and Ridley, 
Faraday lit a candle that has not,been 
put out. 

Ili a room of the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street Sir William Bragg sat 
in Faraday’s chair at Faraday’s table. 

He struck a match and lit an ancient 
candle. Its rays spread across the 
Atlantic to New York, there to flood 
with light a new liall in. the New York 
Museum.'of Science and Industry. The 
same electric messengers which carried 
and transformed the light of the candle’s 
flicker, and carried at the same time the 
scratch, of the match which all could 
hear, were those of which" Faraday 
thought.and dreamed a century ago. 

The Flame of Faraday’s Genius 

At that very tabic Fdraday sat pon¬ 
dering the mystery of the forces of elec¬ 
tricity which could be set in motion by 
a magnet or which, when flowing in a 
wire, could arouse other electric currents 
in another wire unconnected -with it. 
At that table he wrote his first great- 
essay for the Royal Society declaring 
•that " all,electricities were one.’’ ■' 

He had no.light to guide him except 
the flame of his own genius and under¬ 
standing. At that day, which seems to 
us now almost in the night of Time 
(though it was only a: few years more' 
than a hundred years ago), none but 
himself perceived what electricity was. 
Those who handled it saw that an elec¬ 
tric eel could give shocks, they knew 
that electricity, of a kind could, be pro¬ 
duced by a battery of . acidrfilled cells, 
that , heat could? arouse an electric force, 
mid a .magnet do as much or more. 

His Prophetic Vision, 

But nobody, -connected the common 
origin'of these happenings, with one 
universal force,. " . .. . ..... ... •••.- 

.If we. want io bring home to ourselves 
the difference between now and then.we 
may like to remember, that most likely 
Faraday, sitting at this table; .wrote the 
first words in the modern Bible of elec¬ 
tricity by tlie light of just such a candle 
■as Sir-William Bragg lit the other day. 

But the application of the power - of 
electricity was the least part of Faraday’s 
gift to the world;. During a long life lie 
piled .his discoveries one, on another 
without ceasing, but they are united by 
a common thread of thought; He sought 
the nature of force, and electricity was- 


This is the Candle That Bragg Lit THE DEFENCE OF OUR 

COUNTRY 

Should One Man 
Control It ? 

THREE SERVICES OR ONE? 

One of the most urgent and im¬ 
portant questions that ever came 
before a British Parliament was 
discussed 1 last week in the House of 
Commons. . 

It is the question of the defence of 
the country against the attack of an 
enemy in war. 

The question was-raised by Admiral 
■Sueter, who wished the nation to create 
a Ministry of Defence having under it 
the control of the three Services we 
have now ; Army, Navy, and Air. 

1 ‘ There is a strong feeling that some¬ 
thing should be done and that the 
existence of three separate Services is 
not the most efficient way of securing 
the best defence system in anxious 
times such as these, and in view of the 
probable expenditure of hundreds of 
millions on new defensive forces it is 
likely that the Government will take 
steps to set up a' new body which can 
give its whole time to "the study of 
security. 

What Was Said V 

These are some of the things said 
during the debate in the Commons : 

A strong Britain today is one of the 
chief bulwarks in the world ' against 
• tyranny. 

A strong Britain means far more for 
peace among nations than a weak Britain. 

The taxpayers do not want their money 
wasted on the wrong weapons. 

There is a danger that when one man is 
put in charge of the three Services lie might 
feel himself stronger ' than the Prime 
Minister. 

The defence of the civil population is at 
present nobody’s job ; it has been handed 
over to the local authorities, the office-boy 
of local government. 

A trinity of Services is incomprehensible 
to the whole British people. 

The Government expressing, its sym¬ 
pathy with the objects Admiral Sueter 
had in view, the Admiral withdrew his 
motion at the end of the debate, and 
further steps are expected in the 
direction of unifying our defensive 
organisation. 


How many miles to Babylon ? Threescore miles anil ten.. 

Can xve be there by candlelight ? Yes, and back again. 

Sir William Bragg sat in Michael Faraday’s chair in London 
He struck a match which New York heard. Which worked a switch in New York 


He lit this candle many years old. 

The light of the candle fell upon a cel! 
Which sent out an electric current 
Which reached a wireless transmitter 
Which sent out a bans Atlantic wave 


Which lit an old electric lamp 

Which turned its light on to a cell 

Which worked a switch 

Which lit up New York Science Museum 

The wonderful house Mr Rockefeller built. 


in his mind a manifestation of it. Always 
he thought of centres of force with lines 
of force flowing from them. If he were 
back today in the Royal Institution 
chair the idea of lines of force flowing 
across the Atlantic, though they have 
transformed the world for us, would 
have no surprise for him. He would see 
in.it the realisation through millions of 
experiments of his own vision. 

Vibration of light was to his way of 
thinking a, vibration of a lino of force 
starting from a centre. He would be 
interested, but not astonished, to learn 
that a way had been found to guide the 
line of force to a goal thousands of miles 
away He foresaw the candlelight 
sending 'out its threads through space. 
If these threads seemed to act on 
something else at a distance it was only 
because they were invisible to us. The 
threads were always there, waiting for 
the right way to catch them up. . 

He was content to leave the practical 
application to others because he was 
confident (in his own words). that, his 
■ideas would find their full development 
hereafter. Indeed they have,-as every 
branch of electrical industry (in electric 
trains, power houses,- and’ electric plants) 
bears'witness. Yet we think his eyes 


would once more light up with fire if he had 
been able to stand again by the table where 
his ’ successor at the Royal Institution, 
our good friend Sir William Bragg, lit 
the old candle. Michael Faraday lit a 
candle whose flame has not yet gone out; 
William Bragg lit another whose flame 
might today shine round the world. 

^ The final result was that the museum 
where the scientific men of today stood 
waiting became a hall of light, illumined 
by banks of mercury vapour lamps. 

And all this happened in less than a 
second of lime ! In that momept the 
audience heard the match struck, and 
heard the voice of Sir William Bragg. 

Among the audience in New York was 
Einstein, in whom Faraday would have 
found a kindred spirit who had justified 
some of the ideas foreshadowed in the lines 
of force ; and among those whose voices 
were also heard from great distances was 
that Of Robert Millikan, who has made 
known the cftsmic rays ; he spoke from 
Pasadena in California. 

Cosmic fays, X-rays, electrons, wire¬ 
less, electrical power: these all flowed 
.from-'.the;candle on Faraday's table, and 
their influence will travel down the 
centuries ■ sfill to come in an , 'ever- 
widening stream. ■ 


LEAGUE’S NEW HOME 

The League of Nations has gone into 
its new home at Geneva. 

Since 1920 it has-been in the building 
of the old Hotel National; its new home 
is in Ariana Park on the heights above 
the Lake of Geneva, its ground plan 
covering, five acres. .The building, with 
400 offices, halls, and rooms, will not 
be completed till 1938, 
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CAN GIL BE STOPPED 
FOR ITALY? 

AMERICA’S POWER . 
TO DECIDE. 

Fate of Peace or War Lies 
Outside the League 

THE TRAGEDY OF IT 

One thing stands, out above all 
others in the Oil Report now before 
the League at Geneva. 

It is that the nations of the world are 
bound together and cannot act as if 
they were independent of each other. 
Acting together they can stop the war in 
Abyssinia ; acting separately the whole 
purpose of the League may be defeated, 

• It has come about that, the'power to 
bring peace in Abyssinia rests very 
largely with America, for even if the 
League' nations'stop 'the supply,'of oil 
to Italy the oil from America would 
enable. .Mussolini to carry on his war; 
and. the confused state of American 
politics has suddenly interfered with the 
prospect of American neutrality and the 
promised stoppage of supplies. 

What the Figures Show 

Oil sanctions, it is clear, are more 
difficult than the sanctions already in 
force, for countries outside the League 
produce twice as much oil as those 
within-it. •’ - 

i j The attitude America will adopt must 
affect - any form . of embargo, and the 
League Committee’s Report gives two 
sets of figures which,show very clearly 
how the duration of the war depends on 
America.' They .concern not only the 
.oil but;the oil-tankers, and here is a 
summary of what-the experts say. , ■ ■ 

Every year until 1934 Italy has been 
importing and using more oil, her total 
for 1934 being 3,000,000 tons. But for 
1935 her total was about 3,800,000 tons, 
and the Italians now have a reserve stock 
of 80 0,000 tons, or full supplies for three 
months. - : The Report shows that from 
1931 to 1934 the United States only 
supplied. about six per cent of Italy’s 
oil, but that there has now been a great 
increase, so that if neutral America 
would join the League only by restrict¬ 
ing her supply to the quantity of the 
earlier period the action would be almost 
as effective ds an entire stoppage. 

; The Problem of Transport 

We'.iiow come to the serious problem 
of transport. The Report states that 
Italian'ships alone could carry half the 
quantity used by Italy in 1933; for 
the balance Italy would have to rely 
oh 225)000 tons of foreign shipping, and 
double that tonnage is available in the 
tanker fleets of Germany and America, 
.Therefore the States in the League 
would have to be prohibited,from selling 
their tankers to any countries outside 
the League lest they should use them 
to replace tankers sold to Italy. 

The embargo on the use of tankers 
belonging to League States' would, of 
course, make it more expensive and 
difficult for Italy to obtain oil, but for 
an embargo to be effective measures of 
control would have to be taken by non- 
League States. 

America and Germany 

What a tragedy it is that lies behind 
the absence of America and Germany 
from Geneva ! If these two countries 
would join in the League embargo on 
oil Italy’s war would be at a standstill 
in three and a half months. 

We hope, however, that the League 
will not be put off, but will do all it can 
to stop; oil -and ’ ships reaching Italy, 
either from its : members ..direct. or .by 
devious routes, for. it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the oilfields of America are 
fsir away and the cost of American oil to 
Italy will be.; very. high. The more, 
diflicult'it 'can be made to obtain it ’the 
more likely is the policy of the League 
to succeed. 


THE GREEKS AND 
THE LEAGUE 

A Man Who Loves Both 
Passionately 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 

Neither the ancient world we read 
f nor the modern world we live in has 
had a wiser or a better friend than 
Professor Gilbert Murray. 

■ Now he is 70, young in spite of all his 
writing and dreaming and speaking and 
fighting, and his friends have presented 
him with two volumes of Essays written 
for him and have gathered in Christ 
Church Hall, Oxford, to pay their tribute. 

The talk, of course, was all of Greece 
and Peace, for Professor Murray, when 
he has not been busy writing or trans¬ 
lating Greek plays, has been busy for the 
League of Nations. As Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union he has had 
great influence in keeping alive the spirit 
of the League, and to him was due in 
very great measure the Peace Ballot, 
which, in spite of all its critics, was one 
of the most important events of last year. 

At the birthday gathering in Oxford 
Dr Cyril Bailey said of Professor Murray 
that. he had brought Greek to the 
Greekless by a series of translations which 
were works of great beauty. All who 
had talked to him found the essence of 
great scholarship. Generations have 
crowded his lectures and come away 
delighted. His generosity was un¬ 
bounded , I-Iis learning was at everyone’s 
disposal. His kindness sprang not from 
duty but a wide desire to know and 
understand others. •■■■ " 

His Boyhood Days 

Professor Murray (who is an Austra¬ 
lian though he has so long been one of 
us at Home) said that his memory took a 
long leap to a small boy in the Australian 
bush 55 years ago, who had fallen in love 
with Greek and Euclid, to whom’ Oxford 
was beyond the horizon of dreams. That 
day’s ceremony would have filled, him. 
with vainglory and pride. Now he 
valued far more the expressions of 
friendship. . Mutual kindness between 
men working, together was the chief 
blessing of life. What had he done 
during the years of extraordinary privi¬ 
lege of teaching from his Chair ? He had 
kept the torch burning. Greek did not 
bring to the world shaking inventions 
like natural science ; discovery played 
rather a modest part. They were like a 
company of disciples who studied the 
works of the Master, burnt incense, and 
kept his memory alive. 

He saw,what war was, and he saw the 
poisoning ofhuman nature that followed. 
He had to give his powers to the move¬ 
ment for making secure a peaceful life 
for mankind. 


THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER 1 

There is continued evidence of the 
revival of British prosperity. 

One of the most effective witnesses is 
the fact that our national revenue is 
between 20 and 30 millions more than 
at the same date last year. With one 
exception every item of revenue is 
higher than a year ago. Iron and steel 
production has reached its highest level 
for eight years and electricity is tremen¬ 
dously better. 

In Manchester mills producing coarse 
yarn and cloth are booked up for months 
ahead, and even cotton, which has; so 
lagged behind, is very much improved. 

CROMWELL’S CROWN 

, Oliver Cromwell had v a crown—an 
Imperial crown of gold,and jewels. He 
never wore it; but the effigy on his 
coffin wore it at his burial, - Andfit is 
possible that that crown is the physical 
as'well as the symbolical 'link of-con¬ 
tinuity between 'the past and the present 
of the Crown of England. The Times 


THE GRIEF THAT 
BOUND US ALL 

Common Sympathy of the 
English-Speaking People 

NOW GOOD KING GEORGE THE SAILOR 
WILL SAIL THE SEAS NO MORE 

One of the most remarkable aspects 
of the general sorrow at the death of 
George the Fifth was the deep mani¬ 
festation of feeling in America. 

It came as an astonishment even to 
those who know lfow sincere and earnest 
is the sympathy existing across the 
Atlantic for the Motherland of the 
American people. Never before has so 
much space been given to such an event 
by the American papers, and never 
before has the feeling of sorrow been so 
general among the people. “ The first 
person I met' this morning,” says one of 
our letters from Boston, “ was the post¬ 
man, and the first thing he said was, 
He is still there.” 

Still there ! Had it been the President 
at Washington the remark could not 
have been more intimate or more 
sincere. 

Foundations of Our Empire 

From a French lady living in the 
States wc have received this note : 

A revelation for me has been the grief of 
the people over here ;. it was something 
incredible considering the separation, the 
distance, and the difference of interests. Now 
I understand more and more what the founda¬ 
tions of the British Empire are made of; 
they are not only made of England and the 
Dominions, but of the respect, the admiration, 
and a sort of traditional sentiment of all the 
nations of the world. • 

1 was speaking yesterday to a young 
senator of 26, who said to me, referring to 
your new King, “Now something is going 
to happen ; he is going to. do something.” 
The eyes of this dear boy were shining with 
hope ; it is astonishing to see the eagerness of 
youth in this country, and the opportunities 
given to them. • r * 

One more example of this we hear of,; 
the story of a youth who was quietly 
whistling among the strap-hangers one 
morning after the King’s'death. All 
about the men-Were wearing signs of 
mourning, and'the youth was softly 
whistling the Dead March hi Saul. 

George the Well-Beloved 

It was a youth also (J. M. Beatty, 
Junior) who wrote this fine poem for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun ; it has been sent 
to us as one more witness to the feeling 
so widespread not only in America but 
in the world : 

The Sandringham bells arc lolling 
And the bells of London town, 

. For good King George the sailor 
Has laid his sceptre down. 

There are men and women ivceping ‘ 

• From Sydney to Lahore, 

For him, their kindly rider, 

Who will greet them nevermore. 

■ A gracious man and gentle, 

.. With a twinkle, in his eyes, , ■ 

'The country squire and monarch 
Courageous, good, and wise. 

He loved his world-flung empire, 

He loved the racing sea, 

'The white sails tautly dipping, 

The seagulls wild'and free. ' 

He loved his cheery hearthside, 

His kinsfolk gathered round ; ’ 

He loved his .own dear island, ’ 

Each foot of English ground. 

The Capetown bells are tolling 
And the bells of Bangalore, 

For George tlic well-beloved '■ 

Will sail the-seas no more. . ' ■ 

. Wc may wonder if anything could 
interpret more truly the feeling that was 
in all our hearts about our greatest 
English gentleman. 


Little News Reel 

Celluloid placed next to a magnifying- 
glass in a shop tyindow at Auckland, 
New Zealand, burst into flame and set 
the shop oil'fire. 

Mr Roosevelt has! written to the 20 
American republics suggesting an All- 
America Conference to make peace 
more secure. -- 

The, British Industries Fair has 
opened this • week - in London and 
Birmingham. ' It Iras 24 nriles of 
frontage occupied by 1421 exhibitors. 

' The Spanish General Election was 
comparatively peaceful. The success of 
the Left in Catalonia was the most 
dramatic result, and it will now be 
difficult for any Spanish Government 
to refuse self-government to this region. 

An attack on the French Socialist 
leader M. Blum by a number of young' 
Royalists has led to great excitement in 
Paris and the Government has taken 
action to dissolve certain political 
groups existing for restoring the 
monarchy. 

GREAT GAMES IN GERMANY 

'. The Olympic Games in Germany 
were a decided success, and should 
help to promote a better feeling in the 
.world. Germany showed once again 
how brilliantly she can organise, and 
Herr Hitler, visited, the arena .more 
than once. The English-speaking nations 
showed their prowess in thrilling : ice- 
hockey matches, the British team 
defeating the Canadian, which . won 
second place by its victory over America:. 
Clean sport was a feature of all contests. 
•Fifteen-year-old Cecilia Colledge gained 
a brilliant second place in the exacting 
skating competition. . • 

JUBILEE IS ONE 

' Jubilee Chimpanzee at the Zoo has 
been keeping her first birthday. 

. She was a year, old last week, and 
received many presents and greetings by' 
post as well as in . person, among the 
gifts being balls . and buns,, yards Of 
coloured ribbon, and a green jumper. 
•Jubilee 1 held a birthday, party to which 
fifty children of the-unemployed were 
invited, and all arrived but two, in-spite 
of the fact that the tea-party was on.the 
very foggy 'Saturday with which last 
weekended. - Cj. 

; SIGNS OF THE TIMES i l 

I have long thought a good name 
for a hotel, linking past with present, 
would be The Car and Starter. 

Mr W. H. Salmon . 

May I suggest as an inn sign The Plug 
and Throttle ? Mr C. S. Kent 


Things Said 

Cornwall has had no fatal road 
accident this year. Mr Hore-Belisha . 

' It is easy to find a tin-opener, but it 
is difficult to find a good cook. 

Mr St John Ervine : 
Peace is the result of two things : 
justice first and the policeman second/ 

Lady Astor : 

Doctors could add two inches' to out 
average height and six pounds to our 
average weight. Professor Julian .Huxley 
. We were given legs for the purpose 0/ 
propelling ourselves. . ’ 

Mr Dummett, magistrate at Bow Street 
Whoever heard of a Queen of Britain 
since the days of Boadicca ? 

Colonel A. II. Burne , 
Only,in peace is it possible for a man 
to do justly, to love mercy, and walk 
humbly with his God. 

Professor Gilbert Murray , 
Princesses can no more bo abolished 
from fairy, tales than the idea of king- 
ship from’the heart's of men. 

Professor Ernest Jones 
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The Zoo Twins ‘ Watercress Harvest - Jumping For Joy 



New Arrivals—-The twins born to Pauline, the peccary at the 
London,Zoo; make their first public appearance. 


wmmm. 


Walking the Plank—Bringing In the harvest from the watercress beds at a farm at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire 


Ice-Breaker In England—This boat, towed by four horses, was rocked from side to 
side to break the loe on the Grand Union Canal near Leighton Buzzard. 


For the New King—The empty pedestal In Trafalgar Square is waiting, we hope, for the statue of the 
Chief Scout; this stone on Llandaff Cathedral is waiting for the head of King Edward the Eighth. 


dumping For Joy—Every girl was off the grouhd when the photographer took this picture of a physical training class at St Gabriel’s College in Camberwell, London, 
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HOMEWORK IN 
PARLIAMENT 

M Ps Do Not Like It 

A LITTLE SUM IN FIGURES 
AND SENSE 

Members of Parliament, we under¬ 
stand, are not too fond of homework 
themselves, and on a recent evening 
Mr E. A; Radford, M P for Rusholmej 
moved the following resolution : 

* It is undesirable that school children 
should have their evenings occupied with 
homework to the exclusion of rest and 
recreation, and whenever practicable pre¬ 
paration on the school premises should be 
' substituted for homework .. 

, Mr Radford declares that homework 
is as unpopular with parents as with 
pupils. As for the children he has heard 
of cases in which boys and girls, after 
finishing, their meal at 6.30, have had 
. to sit down with their school books and 
work at them until 9 or 9.30. 

The President of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, Mr Oliver Stanley, pointing out 
that an official inquiry is in progress, 
promised the most careful consideration 
of the subject. 

A Simple Problem 
' In the same debate Dr G. A. Morrison, 
M P, once a headmaster, caused much 
amusement by describing • a simple 
problem in arithmetic and common sense 
which he had tried on a member of the 
Government who failed to answer it. 
This was the problem : 

A man went into a shoemaker’s shop 
''to buy a pair of boots and selected a 
pair at 16s. He handed in a pound note 
■ to pay for them. The shoemaker had no 
change, and so went next door to his 
neighbour, a butcher, where he got 
change, and • came back with it. He 
gave the customer the boots and four 
shillings and the -man went away. 
Shortly afterwards the butcher rushed 
into the shop and said the pound was a 
bad one; so the shoemaker gave him 
another. Problem: How much did 
the shoemaker lose ? He had had 11 
different answers. 

Mr Gallacher: Sixteen shillings ! Am I 
right ? 

Dr Morrison : Wrong. 

Another Member ; Can we have an answer 
from the Government Front Bench ? 

Peter Puck's answer is that the shoemaker 
lost a pair of boots and four shillings. 

THE LADY OF THE 
LAMP'S RA 

Why Not Light the Lamp ? , 

Among the honoured three raised by 
the Royal Academy to the rank of 
Academicians the first name is that of 
Arthur George Walker. 

He is the sculptor to whom London 
owes the gracious bronze statue of 
Florence Nightingale in Waterloo Place, 
looking into the Mall. This bronze of 
the Lady of the Lamp is one of 
London’s most beautiful and appealing 
statues. We think it would be even 
better, and more noticed by the thou¬ 
sands who pass by it, if at night the 
lamp were lit. It was the lighted lamp 
carried through the hospital wards of 
Scutari in the Crimean War that in¬ 
spired the sick and wounded soldiers to 
give Florence Nightingale her unfor- 
gotten and unforgettable name ; and 
the CN would be delighted to see her 
shining lamp in London's streets. 

The other new Academicians are Mr 
Henry Rushbury, the engraver of whom 
Birmingham is proud; and Dame Laura 
Knight, the painter of the circus people, 
who is tho first woman to be made an 
R A since the Royal Academy chose 
Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser 
-to be of its eminent company at the 
Academy’s foundation in. 1769 
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Winter Siege 

A Spell of the Ice Age 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far 
behind ? , 

Who among us will readily-forget The 
winter which laid a sudden icy hand on 
the northern hemisphere in February ? 

Not the wisest of the weather men 
can' tell the reason for its untimely 
descent, or why the Arctic should' have 
stretched south so far. Some of the 
fault lies with the icebergs released from 
the Polar Ocean or broken off from 
glaciers to flood the seas about Green¬ 
land. But weather comes from the winds 
rather than the waves, and all we can 
say is that from causes unknown the 
winds from the Arctic were diverted so 
as to take a course from north to south, 
America and Europe 

If the reasons are hard to find, the 
facts are unmistakable. Canada and 
North America bore the brunt of the 
blast. At Saskatchewan there were 50 
degrees below zero, the Middle United 
States were swept by blizzards, and the 
shores of Lake Michigan froze at ’ 
Chicago. Washington was deep in snow. 
In New York people died of exposure 
aild the frozen snowfall cost the city 
a million pounds to remove. In Iowa 
people burned their furniture: to keep 
one room warm. \ 

Europe got off lightly by comparison, 
but the most notable thing was the 
spread of the cold to the Mediterranean. 
Parts of Switzerland were unnaturally 
warm in January. In February the 
lagoons and canals of Venice were 
frozen, and a snowstorm coming on the 
wings of a fierce northerly gale struck 
Constantinople. Two minarets of Santa 
Sofia were blown down. 

We were fortunate in this country in 
escaping the'worst the February winter 
could do, but temperatures very near 
zero were reached in Scotland, and in 
the farthest South of England some 
rivers were converted into good imita¬ 
tions of the Arctic. 

Two Nature Notes 

At Shoeburyness in the Thames 
estuary ice floes were piled up on the 
shore (we may say that the tide froze 
and did not go back). 

Two nature notes of the cold spell 
sent by C N correspondents should be 
recorded. Icicles.hung like catkins from 
the little alder tree by the fountain 
in the Temple. They had been formed 
by the fountain’s spray, and were a 
pretty sight in the sun. In Mill Road, 
Cambridge, ■ where some trendies were 
being dug for the foundations of schools, 
the clerk of the works found a sparrow 
securely held down by its feet in the 
ice. It seemed quite worn out, but the 
good clerk released it by gently breaking 
the ice, and the sparrow perked up at once 
and flew away to some warmer place. 

CLOGS AND CORDUROYS 

A Lord Mayor Speaks 

We take this from a little talk by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester (Alderman Williams) to 
a Methodist Church at Blackley. 

The Lord Mayor gave an interesting 
account of his youth. He described how 
he had run tip and down the street “ in 
clogs and corduroy trousers ” ; how he 
left school at 14, having missed 18 
precious months of study ; how for the 
next eight or nine years he had attended 
night school in Manchester five times a 
week to make up the lost ground, and 
how during this period he got up every 
morning at five and did not return to 
bed until eleven. Someone had once 
expressed astonishment on learning that 
the Lord Mayor neither drank nor 
smoked. " I told him it was not really 
remarkable,” said Alderman Williams, 
“ for when a young fellow came out of 
his time with 14s a week he had not 
much to spend on smokes.”. . ■ ■■ 


: Ian Rolleston 

One More Hero For 
the Flag 

" Brightness has fallen from the air,” 
said one who knew^Ian Rolleston, when 
the news clone that lie had been cut 
down by Arab swords/ -"v • 

He was exceptionally handsome, tall, 
and fair, with winning manners, arid a 
character stamped through and through 
with sincerity, V ‘ »>; . 

In his early twenties he gave up a 
promising opening in business because he 
said he could not stand working sifnply 
1 for money and wanted to do something 
for the Empire. So the King’s doctor. 
Sir Humphry Rolleston, had to give 
his only son to the Colonial Service. 

Ian Rolleston’s letters from Zanzibar 
were full of the brown folk whose 
interests lay so close to his heart. In 
order that they might come to him 
freely he had his office on the ground floor. 

Lately there has beeri discontent in 
Zanzibar because some of the Arab 
coconut growers could not understand 
a Government scheme which was in¬ 
tended to benefit the growers.; The 
value of the coconuts was to be raised 
by raising the quality. The rejection 
of inferior crops angered the growers, 
and a riot broke out. 

Ian Rolleston, who was Assistant 
District Commissioner, went out with 
a small party and tried to calm the 
rioters, but the little group was over¬ 
whelmed and cut down by Arabs armed 
with two-edged swords. He died of his 
wounds, aged 34. 

All the world will be sorry for Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, who in a few weeks 
has lost a beloved master and an only son. 

The only comfort left him is the 
thought that his son died nobly at his 
post, striving to bring peace instead of 
war. No man can die better. 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM 

Helping the Blind To Help 
Themselves 

Charity is a much abused word. Too 
often people think they have given 
charity when all they have given is 
money. " If you give money, spend 
yourself with it,” said Thoreau. 

The schoolchildren of Syracuse, New 
York, have undertaken to help the 
blind, and the account that has come to 
the CN of the way they have gone 
about it convinces us that they urider- 
stand the real idea of charity. 

The schools are organised in a single 
council to work for the Junior Red 
Cross, and they " spend themselves " 
by helping the blind to help themselves. 
The children sell handwork made by the 
blind, and with the money they raise 
they buy things the blind need. 

Each council member, when the 
scheme was first launched, agreed that 
his school would dispose of 50 hand¬ 
made sports belts, and with the proceeds 
they were able to buy one talkmg-book 
and four Alsatian hounds specially 
trained to lead the blind in busy streets. 

The Tugboat Captain 

Aged 61, and captain o‘f a tugboat on 
tlie Thames: that description does not 
suggest the glamour of heroism, but 
the description certainly fits Charles 
Frogley, and the Carnegie Hero Fund 
and the Royal Humane Society have 
given certificates to prove him a hero. 

One bitter night a shipmate fell into 
the Thames. Frogley ran 100 yards 
and dived in. He reached the drowning 
man and brought him to a mudbank. 
Both were picked up, but the other 
man died from the shock and cold. 

Luckily, and in most unlikely fashion, 
Frogley recovered, from the effects of. 
his immersion. Long may he live to 
wear the gold watch which . com¬ 
memorates his brave deed. 
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The Woman In White 

First Lady Traveller in 
Darkest Africa 

Days when the world was ringing 
with Stanley’s exploration of Central 
Africa are recalled by the passing of 
Mrs French-Sheldon. 

She was a very old lady, nearing 90 
when she came to her journey’s end, but 
more than 40 years ago she made a 
journey in Stanley’s Africa which sent a 
thrill through two continents. 

An American girl, she had been three 
times round the world before she 
married, and then took a degree as a 
doctor. In 1890 she was seized with the 
idea of going by lierself without any 
white - companions from Mombasa to 
Kilimanjaro, which Stanley had seen 
a year or more before when seeking 
Emiri Pasha. - 

She travelled in a kind of sedan chair 
carried by native porters, and was 
always dressed in white with a coloured 
silk cummerbund. She was no- travel- 
.soilcd explorer, but took her own 
laundry with her to keep her garments 
stainless. It included starch as well 
as soap, and she made her native boys 
experts in ironing. . 

A Tremendous Impression 

The white lady in the white robes 
made a tremendous impression in 
Darkest Africa. Chiefs received her 
and paid her honour, organising native 
dances and ceremonies for her instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment. She collected 
an extraordinary amount of curious in¬ 
formation, read a paper about . her 
adventures to the British Association, 
and was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Africa again called her, and three 
years later she made a journey through 
the Congo' distributing .2000 coloured 
pictures among the tribes. We can well 
imagine that some of these pictures are 
still treasured in native huts and kraals. 
But this was the last of her journeys. 
She settled down to the less exciting 
task of writing books and lecturing in 
England and the United States. 

Gradually her adventures were eclipsed 
by those of many, others who followed 
along the blazed trails of Africa ; and 
it is rather an odd fact that a quarter 
of a century ago she was reported 
missing, and had the experience of reading 
notices of a life supposed to be ended. 

CYCLING ACROSS THE 
SAHARA 

Desert Losing Its Terrors 

An Englishwoman has crossed the 
Sahara twice in twelve months. 

Last year Miss ! Florence Blehkiron 
set out with her friend Miss Theresa 
Wallach on a motor-cycle with side-car 
to make the journey from London to 
Capetown. They did it. 

In September Miss Blenkiron began 
a return journey by herself on her 
motor-cycle, and again she conquered 
the Sahara. She reached South Algeria 
this month, and then, having done 
enough for glory, left her cycle behind 
and made the rest of the journey to 
Algiers by motor-coach. The motor¬ 
cycle having done so much could do no 
more. It was left behind when the 
hard part of the task was over, and the 
Sahara may claim it for its own. 

The honours of the contest remain 
with the lady, and the Sahara may hide 
its diminished head. It is fast losing its 
terrors, and the day is coming when 
none will fear it. But when we think 
of the vast journey of thousands of miles 
from end to end of what in our own time 
was called the. Dark Continent, and 
remember its forests, rivers, swamps, 
and jungle, we can still feel astoriish- 
ment at a wonderful feat, - 
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COVENTRY HONOURS 
AUSTRALIA 

Sir Henry Parkes’s 
Cottage at Canley 

Henry - Parkes was a village boy, • 
born near Coventry, who made such 
a great name in Australia that Coven¬ 
try wishes to share- his fame with the 
Commonwealth. ' 

The cottage, a mile,out of the town, 
at Canley, where he, was .born more 
than.a; century ago "is still standing and 
belongs .to the to\vn corporation. They 
intend to make a garden or recreation 
ground round it; and they may be sure 
it will be a place of pilgrimage for many 
Australians who honour .Henry Parkes 
for.what.hc .was and what lie. did.. .. 

When fi ve years old his father, a poor 
tenant farmer, had', to move to South 
Wales, arid then came back to Bir¬ 
mingham poorer than lie'went. Henry 
got work in a brickfield before he was 
in his teens, and afterwards was appren¬ 
ticed to a button-maker. . His health 
was as poor as himself and lie had 
always to struggle to keep; the- wolf. 
from the door. - : . 

When the Tide Turned 

In a .brighter ■ interval he married 
young, but when he was 23 was tramp¬ 
ing London trying to sell his buttons. 
They brought him in next to nothing, 
and his wife and himself became one of 
those families whose setting out for the 
colonies might have inspired Ford Madox 
Brown’s picture in the Tate Gallery. . 
Henry, : with wife and baby, landed in 
Sydney, New South Wales, with three 
shillings in his pocket,, 

■ Still hard times pursued him; employ¬ 
ment was scarce, food was clear. ’ But 
the family lived down its troubles,'and 
the tide,- turned when Henry Parkes 
obtained.a post in the Customs., He 
wrote to a sister in England that he 
lvacl now time to write poetry ! 

It was like the man to find, poetry in 
his hard life; but he soon showed he 
could write something.else. He became . 
a journalist and an editor; he founded 
the Empire newspaper, and then.New 
South Wales found he was just the man 
for Parliament. Five times he was 
Premier of the State, and before he 
died his name, now changed to Sir 
Henry Parkes, was a household word in 
the land of his adoption. 

- When once he came home he paid a 
visit to the cottage where he was born, 
and we are glad that New South Wales 
is at one with Coventry in keeping it 
where it is, instead of taking it, like 
Captain Cook’s pottage, to Australia. 

COOKING HER-WAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 

Miss M. ■ Luty, like, many another 
Bolton girl, worked in the mill, but all 
the time she longed to travel. 

She knew that good cooks are always 
wanted, so she decided to cook her way 
round the world. • By attending clashes 
she made herself a first-class cook, and 
then with ^15 and a map of the world 
she set off for her first post. > 

It was in Nova Scotia, and from there 
she gradually worked her way from one 
kitchen to the next across the prairies, 
over the Rockies, down the Pacific coast 
to San, Francisco. From there she sailed 
to Australia, crossed to South Africa, 
and so home. 

It was cooking, cooking all the way; 
rainbow trout or elephant meat, it' did 
not matter to her what she cooked so 
long as she earned enough to ! pay-her 
way to the next place. It might truly 
be said of her in ■ Said’s words : ; ■“ She 
was a good cook as -good cooks go, and 
as good cooks go - she - went’’ ; but 'she 
went with a purpose, and lief-cooking 
has carried her round the world, • 
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Warm, Cold, Rain, or Sunshine? 


A weather-man testing visibility at Croydon Airport 


The System Behind the Weather Forecasts 


TV/e have, all been talking of the 

v ’ weather in these very cold days. 
Perhaps' it may interest vis to consider 
the way our weather forecasters work. 

The business of investigating the causes 
of weather changes became possible for the 
first time in the first half of the 17 th century 
when Torricelli invented the. barometer, 
an instrument that measures the. Weight 
of the air pressing on the Earth at any 
given spot. This weight at sea-level 
equals 14! lbs a square inch, or about 
a ton per square foot,, and is sufficient 
to balance a column of mercury nearly 
36 inches high. This column is the' 
yard-stick ; but instead of being marked 
oil in inches it is divided into a thousand 
parts called millibars; these arc the 
units that measure atmospheric pressure. 
The World as a Laboratory 
.The barometer was 130 years old 
before its full use was realised. It took 
as long as that for the idea of Synoptic 
Meteorology to grow in man’s brain. 

Synopsis means summary, so synoptic 
meteorology simply - means making a 
summary of, all known conditions that 
influence the weather, arid drawing 
conclusions from them instead of from 
isolated events. Its introduction meant 
that scientific observers of weather took 
; the whole world for their laboratory. 

’ The first ■ synoptic weather, chart 
showed the barometric pressure and the 
winds throughout Europe on a day in 
March 1783. Its manufacture was a 
mighty task. But between then and 
now came some .serious losses at sea. 
As the last Century reached its halfway 
mark great gales tore up the seas, 
claiming ships, merchandise, and human 
lives; and men said, “ But these could 
have been foretold. Science permits it ; 
all that is lacking. is the organisation 
for doing it.” At last England and 
France opened meteorological offices, 
and the foundation was laid for the 
remarkable system that serves us today. 

The synoptic method that revolu¬ 
tionised meteorology enables men to 
draw charts of those conditions that 
make weather, and to make forecasts 
from them. These charts look rather 
like contour maps, showing area's of 
high and low air pressure and winds 
instead of mountains, valleys, and rivers. 

Mapping the Air 

They arc more difficult to deal with 
than land maps because mountains 
and valleys usually Stay where they are 
for a few million years, whereas by the 
time an air map is transferred to paper 
tiie conditions have already changed. 
Of the thousands of charts- that have 
been drawn for the British Isles, at all 
times of the day, no two are alike! 
Their variety appears to be endless. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties, the 
Air Ministry has air charts on sale soon 
after noon depicting conditions all over 
Europe as they were that morning at 
seven o’clock; 

The weatlier-men belong to the great 
internatidnaL fraternity of science that 
serves' all 1 mankind. In. cacti country 
the local observatories report to their 
headquarters at regular 1 intervals, ’ arid 


four times a day the national stations 
exchange information.. 

Telephone, telegraph, and wireless all 
help to bring these code messages from 
Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, North 
America, and parts of Asia to our 
Air Ministry’s weather chart room in 
Aldwych. . Telegrams are transmitted 
direct by a teleprinter, a machine that 
looks like a magic typewriter, and is 
operated from the General Post Office. 

As the information comes in it is 
decoded and transferred to maps. Several 
places are found to have the same 
barometric pressure. These arc then 
connected by lines, or isobars. 

Weather Signs 

Isobars assume seven shapes, each 
associated with a particular kind of 
weather. The isobars round an area 
of low pressure, for example, often take, 
roughly, the form of a circle, a sign of 
bad weather ; round high-pressure areas 
they take more or less oval shapes, which 
indicate anti-cyclone conditions, or good 
weather. Cyclone?, or low-pressure 
areas, usually move rather rapidly; 
anti-cyclones are lazier. To foretell the 
weather it is important to know , what 
the air-patterns are, which way they 
are . moving and how fast, arid what 
other factors, like wind or humidity, may 
enter in to influence their movements. 

Today's chart may bo compared <with 
yesterday’s to see which way things arc 
moving; but the temperature and 
humidity of the air at various levels 
and the winds need to be studied as 
well. To secure these facts for high 
altitudes both planes and balloons are 
used. Twice a day a plane goes up 
from Duxford, near Cambridge, to 
record the temperature and humidity 
at an altitude of about 20,000 feet. 

To study the winds above the Earth 
flights of balloons are launched and 
their movements recorded by observers 
below using theodolites. 

For the Flying Men 

Accurate predictions of weather are 
of vital importance to many classes of 
people. The farmer needs to know if 
he may safely leave his hay out a little 
longer, the seaman what gales to expect, 
and so on. But the airman’s need of 
such information is greater, than all. 
Forecasts for flying men, when accuracy 
is a life-and-death matter, are usually 
made only six hours in advance. 

No one can yet forecast the weather 
for very long ahead. By correlating 
the past with the present, and studying 
the sunspots, such things as a dry year 
or a wet one, a hot summer or a severe 
winter may perhaps be foretold. But 
such information is of very little use to 
anyone. A 24-hour forecast, with a 
probable “ further outlook ” of another 
24 hours, is as much as scientific 
meteorologists care to undertake for the 
present, Fewer assumptions and more 
observations is their goal.' 

The men who forecast our weather 
are important civil servants of our new. 
air age. It is good to know they are 
m’en of comrirbri' serise who aim at 
perfecting a hard but fascinating science. 
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WHO OWNS THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS? 

A Little Slip in Argentina 

MISTAKE ON A STAMP 

One of the happiest holidays King 
Edward spent as Prince of Wales was 
in Argentina, where lie so liked , 
the country and the people that lie 
founded two scholarships at Oxford 
for students selected by the University 
! of Buenos Aires. . 

Yet, by one of those little comedies 
which from time to time ruffle inter¬ 
national waters, Argentina is the first 
country which seeks to lossen the 
bounds of his Empire. 

Argentina has suddenly advanced a 
claim to the .Falkland Islands, and has. 
dared to issue stamps on which the 
.islands are shoivn"as.Argentine,posses- .' 
sions. Mr Eden, our Foreign' Secretary, • 
has therefore been called on to state 
firmly in-Parliament that the Falkland? 
are, British, and to, announce that the 
Argentine Government lias been in¬ 
formed of the fact, arid that such, 
actions! as the issue of the stamps can 
only be detrimental to the relations' 
between the two countries., • 

No Doubt About It 

The Argentine students at Oxford 
should be able to make clear to their 
friends at home that there is no doubt■ 
about the matter. These islands,. the > 
only notable group in the South Atlan¬ 
tic, comprising about 4700 square miles 
with a population under 2500, were 
discovered by John Davis in 1592, and 
visited by Drake’s uncle, John Hawkins, 
two years later. 

The French were the first settlers 
nearly 200 years ago, but the Spaniards, 
who took the islands over from France 
soon after, recognised our right as early 
as 1771. - 

It is true that Argentina did establish. 
a colony on the islands im82o, but they 
were quickly-dispossessed by the Ameri¬ 
cans, and in 1833 ive took, possession, 
the Falklands becoming our most south- 
erly. colony. 

Free men and women next' made their 1 
home there, and a wonderful _ story of 1 
British courage, endurance, arid enter¬ 
prise they have written. They farm 
about a million sheep whose ancestors 
roamed Romney Marsh in Kent; arid 
they raise about five million pounds of 
wool each year, of which the greater 
part comes over to the manufacturers 
in Leicestershire. The winds blow the 
grain out of the ripening cars of corn, 
but the people ’ are healthy, happy, 
prosperous, and intensely, patriotic. 

A Place in Our History 

The Falklands have.a great place in 
our history. During the war, after the 
destruction of Admiral Cradoclc’s little 
squadron by the German Admiral Von 
Spee, battleships were sent out to the 
islands to fight the sea battle named 
after them and win the greatest clear-cut 
naval victory of the whole four-years 
conflict. 

Von Spee had meant to make the 
Falklands a German base from which 
to raid British sea trade, and he in¬ 
tended to sail to Cape Colony to join 
hands with Boer malcontents who were 
about to rise in rebellion under De Wet. 

No, the Falklands are British through 
and through, and the King’s Oxford 
students know how we prize the islands, 
and the islanders their Motherland, 


THE BIG BROTHER 

It is hoped to revive the Big Brother 
Movement in Australia. - 

Before the great slump this movement 
helped to place British youths in work 
on sheep stations arid dairy farms, and 
out of nearly 200b Little Brothers taken 
under their wing. more than half have 
permanently settled on the land; 59 
have farms of their own, '23 arc sharing 
farms, and 3 are managers'." " 
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One Blade Where Two 
Grew Before 

The chairman of one of our 
1 big banks was lately saying 
a great thing : 

T o fill the gap in our foreign trade 
the Government should improve the 
food of the under-fed. 

To this he added that we should 
give up the idea of reducing 
supply to the level of a low 
demand and aim rather at en¬ 
couraging people to eat more 
and so increase supply. 

It is too true that the aim of 
some economists and statesmen 
appears to be to benefit mankind 
by causing one blade of grass to 
grow where two grew before. We 
prefer the banker’s method of 
feeding everyone properly, which 
would mean an increased trade 
in food of £200,000,000 a year. 

And here is another authority, 

. Sir John Orr, Director of the 
Imperial Bureau of Animal Nu¬ 
trition, telling us that 4,500,000 
of our people spend on the 
average only 4s a head per 
week on food. Talking to farmers, 
he said : 

The diets of the poorer classes are short' 
of important substances required for health. 

Disease, stunted growth, and poor 
physique are too common in the poorer half. 
of the population. 

How serious is the thought that 
the future happiness and useful¬ 
ness of hundreds of thousands is 
concerned in this quitter 1 An 
estimate of the food needed to 
bring the diet of the pobrer half 
of the community up to the 
standard required . for health 
shows'that their supply, of meat, 
vegetables, fruit, and eggs should 
be increased by something like 
a quarter. 

Our land can supply the greater 
part of these foods, but there is 
still a serious lack of organisation 
in their marketing, with the result 
that they are at present far too 
dear for those who need them. 

If we raised the food standard 
of the entire community to that 
now enjoyed by the well-to-do 
the increase would be from a 
quarter to a half more. 

So'the thoughtful banker, the 
hopeful farmer, and the thinking 
scientist agree. We can at one 
and the same time fill a great gap 
in trade, grow more food, and fill 
out the thin frames of the under¬ 
fed. We should also increase 
work on the land, in which men 
encourage Nature and Nature 
rewards man with vigour and 
abundance of good things. 

In addition we should rid 
civilisation of the ridiculous idea 
of producing less in order to make 
ourselves prosperous. " One blade 
of grass where two grew before ” 
is a doctrine of sheer stupidity, 
and it needs to be laughed out of 
court. 
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East and West 

M R Quo Tai-ciii, the Chinese 
; Ambassador, has been poking 
a little quiet fun at the Chinese 
Exhibition and the way English people 
look at it. 4 . '• 

In an article much more wise than 
it pretends to be he tells how he stood 
next to a young lady who was looking 
hard at one of the exhibits and said 
she wondered how a portrait of 
Henry the Eighth had got into the 
Exhibition. . 

He thin watched her consulting the 
catalogue, and saw how. incredulous 
she was when she found it was a por¬ 
trait of Kubla Khan. 

© 


Who Shall Judge So Great 
a People ? 

■■Solomon said ! - 

*: Thou hast showed unto thy. 
servant my father great mercy, 
according as lie walked before 
'thee in truth, in righteousness, and 
in uprightness of heart with thee'; 
and now, 0 Lord my God, thou 
hast made' thy servant king in¬ 
stead of my father ; and I am but 
a little child ; I know not how to 
go out or come in. . 

Thy servant is.in the midst of 
the people, a great people that 
cannot be numbered for multitude. 
Give, therefore, thy servant' an 
!understanding heart to. judge thy 
people) that I may discern between 
good and bad, for who is able to 
judge so great a people ? 

From the Book of Kings 


Brave John Freeman 

Many people will like to read what 
John Freeman, himself a poet, 
said about the new stuff called 
irregular verse f 

One can’t drink, anything without a 
cup, even if it be no more than the cup 
of the hand ; nor can one present any 
beautiful living image without form to 
give it shape and definition. 

In other words, much of this free verse 
is meaningless as well as formless. 

We take the saying from John 
Freeman’s Letters, edited by Sir John 
Squire ; and we are glad to give it as 
a bit of common sense; but better still 
is one more thing we find in this book. 
There are dozens and dozens of these 
letters, but in only one of them is there 
a hint'that For sixteen years, owing .to 
a heart that never failed him in any otlier 
respect, '-he was under sentence of death; 

- . Tip-Cat - ~ * 

^pple eaters are said to be 
good)- tempered. Don’t 

make biting remarks. „ 

’ 0 .> ’ ’ ■ v..■ 

J£ind words are often appreciated iriore 
' than money.' The tip of the tongue. 

■ ; e y. 

gciENCE has made it quite easy to have 

■ the shape of the nose altered. ' So 
has boxing.' - 

“ 0 ' 

Owning pets teaches'a boy to be patient. 

■ Unless somebody gets his goat. • 

'JTie modem child is said to be hard- 
boiled. Always in hot water. 

0 

'JTie teacher who has a sharp eye for 
talent probably has an apt pupil. 



Silly Suffolk 

correspondent lias been asking 
which is the county, called silly, . 
It is, of course, Suffolk; but it does 
not by any means mean that Suffolk 
is silly. The word is a survivor of 
the speech, of our Saxon ancestors,’ 
in whose mouths it meant happy or 
prosperous, a meaning which gradually, 
developed into blessed, innocent,' free 
from guile. J ' 

When a' native of the county speaks 
of silly Suffolk, therefore, he means 
What his ancestors meant, ■ simple, 
straightforward, honest folk, as Suffolk 
men and women are. 

© ; • ' ' , 
No New Ways Needed Yet 
w* like this story which has just 
reached us from America. 

A book salesman was trying to con¬ 
vince a farmer that he ought to have 
a book on scientific farming. By 
applying the methods it suggested he 
could double his milk .yield, increase 
the output of eggs, arid so on. , 

The farmer leaned against a broken 
gate, looking sceptical. “ Young man,” 
he drawled, “ I don’t need your book. 
I ain’t farming note, half as iwell as I 
know. liow.”. : •. . 4, 'r.;; . -/.J 

Are we like him ? Perhaps we may 
all do well to beware of ourselves. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If the 

night-watchman 
ever has a day off 



Political speeches are often recorded 
on a gramophone record. You can 
hear both sides. 

■ , 0 ;,.. .• ; 

(Jiiildren of all ; -ages enjoy writing 
games. But prefer playing them. 
• - 0 • 

J^fiLK puddings need not be 

. always the same.' Some- _roq 
times they can be burned. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World ; ■ - 
Qver 70 blind students have taken 
degrees at London University 
since the war,. 

: ’T'he new Geological Museum is drawing 
■ twenty times as many visitors as 
the old one. ■ . . . ■ 

; J . . . JUST AN IDEA ; •. ;. , 

>'•' It was John Ruskin who said it long 
ago, hut' it is still' true--that the man 
'• who looks for the crooked things will see 
the crooked things, mid the man who 
. looks for the straight will see,the .straight. 
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Monastral Blue 

One of our readers has been inspired by 
our article on Mohastral Blue to send us this 
famous sonnet by Keats. 

Dlue ! Tis the life of heaven, 
the domain ' 

Of Cynthia, the wide palace of the 
Sun, 

The tent of Hesperus, and all his 
train, 

The bosomer of clouds, gold, 
grey, and dun. 

Blue 1 Tis the life of waters : 
Ocean 

And all its vassal, streams, pools 
numberless, 

May rage, and foam, and fret, 
but never can 

Subside, if not to dark blue 
nativeness. 

Blue ! Gentle cousin of the 
forest-green, 

Married to green in all the sweet¬ 
est flowers, 

Forget-me-not, the bluebell, and 
that queen, 

Of secrecy the violet : what 
strange powers 

Hast thou, as a mere shadow ! 
But how great, / 

When in an eye thou art, alive 
with fate ! 

© 

Two Honest Men 

^ By Our Country Girl 

Che stood at the back door paying 
the butcher. 

Just as she handed a pound note 
to him the wind whirled it out of her 
hand and whisked it over the roof. 
Housewife and butcher raced round 
to the front garden. Passers-by joined 
in the search, but the note was no¬ 
where to be seen. The housewife could 
have cried. 

.” It’s my loss, not yours,” said the 
butcher,“you did hand me the money .’ 1 

Spring came, and then summer. The 
family were going away for their 
holidays, and before leaving they 
arranged that the house should be 
painted in their absence. 

When they returned the foreman 
painter handed over a very dirty 
pound note which he had. found in one 
of the gutters. ■ 

So the honest butcher got his pound, 
and very thankful he was for the 
extraordinary toughness of the paper 
it was printed upon. 

© 

When London Was Very Young 

So impetuous is the rage for building 
that there will soon be one street 
from London to Brentford; ay, and 
from London to every village ten 
miles round! 

1 have twice this spring been going 
to stop my coach in Piccadilly to 
inquire what was the matter, thinking 
there was a mob: not at all—it was only 
passengers. Horace Walpole in 1791 
© , • -/. 
A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Troubler of the World 

I am very proud, revengeful, am¬ 
bitious ; with more offences at my 
beck than 1 have thoughts to put them 
in, imagination to give them shape, or 
time to act them in. Hamlet 

© • 
Always imitate the behaviour of the 
winners when youlose. George Meredith 
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OF GIANTS 

The Maoris Are 
Launching Their Boats 

WHALES COMING NORTH 

They arc having exciting times along 
the cast coast of New Zealand. The 
Maoris are reaping their sea harvest. 

From their bays and harbours they 
look out toward the ocean to 

Where great whales go sailing by, 

Sail and sail ivith unshut eye, 
for the whales are leaving the Antarctic 
on that great voyage which takes them 
north to warmer waters that are teeming 
with food. 

The Maoris launch their boats and 
hunt the giants with skill and courage 
rivalling those of the men who pass half- 
their lives at sea in whalers flying the 
British flag. 

Seamanship is in the Maori blood; 
they love tp form part of the crew of 
British ships, and there are no better or 
braver sailors. This taste is a revival of 
an instinct which had lain dormant in 
them for centuries until New Zealand 
was colonised by Britons. 

A Nation’s Migration 

The natives had made, many hundreds 
of years ago, one of the greatest boat 
voyages (some 2000 miles) ever at¬ 
tempted' by a people in a national 
migration. That voyage brought them 
from their ■ Polynesian cradle to New 
Zealand, where they settled down in 
such comfort and well-being that they 
forgot all about seamanship. 

The story of their voyage lived on in 
their spolcch records—the mouth-to- 
mouth history of their exodus. The 
sight of white men sailing■ awoke their 
ancient memories'; they found that the 
sea still slept in their blood, and today 
they arc sailors unsurpassed, with the 
great whale' as their natural quarry. 


THE PHEASANTS AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 

Amid all the cares of Empire which 
now devolve upon him King Edward 
will not, we may be sure, forget the 
pheasants at Buckingham Palace, for 
they figured in a delightful little 
romance in the life of his parents. 

Mr Howlett, keeper of King George’s 
wardrobe, laid the foundation of the 
romance a few years ago when, discover¬ 
ing a pair of pheasants nesting in the 
garden of the palace, he put out food 
for tli'em. 

Queen Mary hardly dared to hope that 
such shy .birds would remain for long in 
a scene so near the heart of the world’s 
busiest traffic centre, but to her delight 
she discovered the parent birds strutting 
about, attended by a brood of little ones. 

. King George shared her pleasure at. 
the confidence of these uninvited guests, 
and from that time forth pheasants have 
made the palace grounds a sanctuary. 
Day after day King George would turn 
from Imperial affairs to take up crumbs 
and other bird dainties which he had 
prepared for them, and up the birds 
'would come, scampering for their feast. 

They have now established squatter’s 
rights at the palace, and. King Edward, 
who loves birds and animals, will be as 
much interested as, his father was in 
maintaining the flow of food and kind¬ 
ness which endeared the royal.home to 
these timid beauties from the wilds. . 

ROUGH FOOTBALL • 

The jury, at an inquest on ,a goal¬ 
keeper found that death was hastened 
by. the rough usage he received "in The 
match and expressed the opinion that 
referees must exercise, stricter control 
over players; - 



Frozen Niagara—Here la a companion scene to that given laet week on the Amerionn sl<fo of 
the fall, which has been frozen frorn shore to shore. 



Prizewinners—A chow and a West Highland terrier at Cruft's Dog Show In London. The chow, 
Choonam Hung Kwong, was ths champion dog of the show. 



London to Sweden Airway—An air service has been started between London and Malmo by 
way of Amsterdam,'Hamburg, and Copenhagen. Here Is the airliner St George at Croydon 
' before the service opened. In the background Is the Horatius of the London-Par Is airway.' 
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A TALE OF RATS 
AND MEN 

What We Learn 
From Them 

WISDOM OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 

With plenty of fresh, natural food 
there is not much need to worry about 
diet. . With unnatural foods made 
palatable by seasoning diet becomes 
a problem. . 

So it has been demonstrated with the 
aid of rats. The rat is made of the 
same stuff as we are, and thrives or 
fails to thrive as we do, so we may 
learn from him. Sir Robert McCarrison 
tells us how two groups of rats were fed 
and of the results of the feeding. • 

The first group was given healthy 
food: cereal grains, milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts, fruit, vegetables, with occasional 
meat and egg. The rats flourished. 

Food of the Poor 

The second group was fed on the 
typical food of the poor: white bread 
and margarine, very little milk, tinned 
meat, cheap jam, and so on. The rats 
thus fed became stunted and' their 
coats were poor. They were obviously 
nervous and unhappy, and began to kill 
and eat their weaker brethren. 

Wo feed in many ways. Our lungs 
must have oxygen. We must have 
water. In addition we fnust have some 
36 different food constituents, and, with 
all this, plenty of sunshine. The animal 
gets these foods naturally ; we have to 
go to the shop and buy them. We are 
often tempted to buy the wrong things 
through ignorance and wrong instinct. 

So it is that wc have to learn what 
the animal knows, which seems a little 
humiliating, and perhaps the moral is 
that the science of proper feeding should 
be a subject of education for all of us. 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT 
WAY? 

Idea For Preventing Accidents 

The Home Office tells us that in'.1934 
it cost employers or insurance com¬ 
panies about ^11,000,600 to pay com¬ 
pensation for injured workmen. 

This raises the very important ques¬ 
tion whether wc go the right way to 
work. Our law compels employers to 
pay compensation for injury and leaves 
them to insure themselves against risk. 

It is suggested that the better way 
would be for employers to form mutual 
insurance associations to protect .their 
workmen. It would then be each 
employer’s direct interest to prevent 
accidents. The fewer the accidents the 
less the insurance premium under the 
mutual system, and it would be to 
each employer’s interest to see that every 
other employer adopted safely methods. 


GROWTH OF PEOPLES 

The Limit For India 

The United States is still growing 
apace, but.not as of yore, 

Last July.it is estimated she had 
127,500,000 people, a growth of 4,746,000 
since 1930, or at the rate of about 950,000 a 
year. In the previous live years the growth 
was at the rate of 1,665,000 a year. 

The fact is that the United States is 
now in virtual decline, because the rate 
of replacement cannot sustain her popu¬ 
lation. Will she open her doors to 
immigrants again ? 

India is making astonishing strides in 
population. Here is lier wonderful record; 
206 millions in 1872 ; '294 in 1961 ; 319 
n 1921; 375 (say) in . 1935. 

According to Professor MuKcrji’s 
estimate, given to the All-India'Popula¬ 
tion Conference, by i960 India will have 
440 millions ! That; he holds, is the limit 
imposed by capacity to produce food. 
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A Mystery of Our Rivers 


Canadian airmen are sowing their 
native rivers with baby salmon, drop¬ 
ping the tiny fish while flying slowly 
io'o feet above" the.water.’ 

- The results' are good but variable. In 
the rivers of Qiiebec'95 per cent of the' 
fry; grow to goodly salmon, ,', but..-in. 
the streams; of New Brunswick only a- 
. quarter- of thc’-little strangers.come well 
out of. thgir adventure. ■ li - S\ 

A mystery of our own rivers is made, 
greater, by Canadian experiences. Here,' 
though all our salmon spawn during' 
winter, the time of their arrival at the 
various riverdieads varies gre.atly.. Some; 
fish are early, some,late, so that we have', 
eafly and late'"fish, ’and early affiliate' 
rivers. ", ' 'V'J , A 

’,,, A similar thing happens' in,Xafiada. 
There, .wishing to. have early .fish* in'the! 
Appl'e River, which' is a late stream', they 
jpok jteh ffom'the'Reistigouc he.' wh ich 
is'an,early river;,..but"when the; fry 
matured they ceased.to.be.early. "Their 
habitg were, the same . as those - of the 
native, fish, and,- after going out to sea, 
they., returned.-, late .with the. swarm 
which had been hatched in the river. . 
1 So, then, it is the nature of river'con-' 
ditions that decides whether the salmon 
shall,make their up : river run early 'or 
late in the season. , . . 


STRANGE LION NEWS 

Should They Be Protected ?. 


By what a delicate hair-trigger the 
balance of Nature is maintained i ' 

:•" We see the result of an upset at home, 
where the destruction of birds of'prey 
has left pillagers of our fields and gardens 
to increase to plague dimensions ; but 
more startling facts come from tropical 
lands where-white men-are still prac¬ 
tically newcomers.' • y ■ ■ .. - 

The other day we were reading’of. a 
troop of lioiis--appearing on the golf 
coprse at Nairobi - and now comes the 
atory of,the-death of Mr R-. J. Goddard, 
a Government official,, carried off'by’a 
lion as. he lay at an open rest-house.'nbar 
Lusaka, the capitaLof Northern Rhodesia. 
- .These- incidents follow the 'strange 
fact that, the -lions of. Uganda, - Where 
natives: are. forbidden to carry arras' find 
.so flaye: ceased..to hunt -these..beast'*, 
.have lost their, fear.,ofjhumam beings and 
.have, turned :ihari-eat.ers, .■■*■ > » ■; • 
..'■From all .this it would seem that lions 
should .be .destroyed, in. areas frequented 
by mam. But.-at .the same .time comes 
a plea. for .the lion front a traveller who 
has, just been .telling a meeting ..of 
zoologists .that, owing t.o the. killing ,of 
several thousand- lions in . Tanganyika 
during the last ten-years, other animals 
have; increased. there to the extent of 
several millions ; - and to .check this a 
decree has been issued protecting lions 1 


The Bee s Home From Home 


Our , scientists have now brought 
stingless bees from Southern Rhodesia, 
bringing their homes with them. 

They build their’combs and nurseries 
in trees, and those captured for our Zoo 
-were taken in their homes, the tree sawn 
■through, and the log containing them 
brought away as it was. • 

A lung-fish, sleeping in a summer 
trance, is brought in its cake of mud. 
across the world to awake in a warm 
bath at the Zoo; a flower is brought 
across the world in ice to bloom 12,000 
miles from its first home ; but the bees 
do not leave their fortress—yet. If they 
can be acclimatised, and .yield us honey 
it will have to be seen whether wc can 
civilise them .into, leaving trees for. hives. 
They are asked to nialce at, a stride 
as big a jump in evolution as it took 
our cave-dwelling ancestors' perhaps a 
hundred thousand years to make. 
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Events in European Countries 


, A Sturgeon In a Thousand Tins. The biggest 
sturgeon yet knownliasbeencanncd. Time was 
when such a fish as this, 13 feet long and weigh¬ 
ing 1540 lbs, would have been acclaimed a royal 
sturgeon, a fit dish to set before a king. But this 
monarch in its own right, which for unknown 
years had been lording it in the Kerch Strait 
between the Black Sea and the Sea'of Azov, 
Revolving sullen things , 

But most the blind unequal iaiv 
. Which rules the food of kings, 
is to be stowed away, in a thousand tins, 
Herring Swarms Off East Prussia. From 
Germany comes more news of the fishes, for 
off the coast of East Prussia there have 
been swarms of herrings such as have not 
been known for a century. 

Surprise For Rhine Boatmen. Rhine boat¬ 
men at Emmerich, on the frontier of Ger¬ 
many and Holland, could hardly believe 
their eyes .when they saw a seal, for the- 
town is more than a hundred miles from the 
sea and no seal had ever before been known to 
venture so far up the fresh Water of the river. 

Russian Seal-Hunters. The seal is in the news 
from Russia too, for a big expedition.is leav¬ 
ing Murmansk to’go seal-hunting in the White 


Sea. The headquarters will fie on Morzhovets 
Island. The expedition has five icebreakers; 
four other ships, and.three aeroplanes. a 

The Hundred Seagulls Of Berlin. Some time ago 1 
an experiment was made to test the homing 
instinct of seagulls. A hundred gulls from the 
River Spree were taken by train from Berlin 
to Lake Lucerne in Switzerland and there 
released. After several weeks only one could be- 
found to have returned to the Berlin riverside. 

Sparrows of Budapest. Budapest sends us 
another item of bird news. The city has far 
more sparrows than it needs, and their 
cheerful chirruping so frayed the nerves of 
the tenants of four big blocks of flats that 
they all threatened to move out if something 
was not done to make their lives a little 
quieter. One street lined with trees is a roost¬ 
ing place for 50,000. sparrows. 

Fishes of the Fountain. In the Luxembourg 
Gardens in Paris is a fountain 300 years 
old, fed by,, the waters of the. .Seine. The 
other day it was found to be in need of repair, 
and when the water was drained off the work¬ 
men found it Well stocked with fish. 

Germany and the ' Beetle, in North-east 
France the dreaded .potato, beetles, have 


made their appearance, and ■ the German 
authorities have been taking precautions; >to 
prevent the pests from crossing the fronticarr 
Golden Eagle and the Dog. Not: long a^o 
the C N>Map-reported a case of'a golden 
eagle attacking a -man in , Sweden.' ' Now 
another golden Cagle has tried to carry 'off 
a dog in the UmCa-region. The dog’s master, 
however, managed to kill the eagle, mvhiqh 
had.'a wing-span of,over six feet,.;; m'feiv 
Wolf on a Polish Farm. At. a farm near 
Vilna in; Poland a wolf, suddenly appeared/ 
seized a- small boy by the.coat, and began 
to drag him into the forest. The boy’s parents 
chased the wolf, which ran off and left the 
child unharmed. -Last week wolves were' 
reported to be attacking Rumanian villages. 

A Whalo in the Zuydcr Zee. In the course of 
land reclamation work in the Zuyder Zee the 
skeleton of a whale has been dug up. It is 
said to have been buried for 4000 years. ■'> 
Iceland’s 1 Wild Ponies. The wild ponies of 
Iceland are increasing. At one time thej^ 
were shipped to England in huge numbers 
for, .work in the coalmines, but with the 
growing use of mechanical transport in .the 
pits the ponies run free in Iceland. • am > 
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Events in Countries Outside Europe 


.' Too Many' Crows.' American farmers in the 
Middle-West -have • .been > ^waging Avar on 
immense flocks-of crows that take heavy 
tqll. of their; crops at seedtime ,and harvest 
arid - outweigh, their usefulness. . . .They are 
saturated..to. have,multiplied.a hundredfold 
in ten years, .and, traps, guns,, and bombs 
lavp.been used to reduce their numbers. 

r An ’Immigrant From Europe. It /is joeing 
irged in America that the starling,'ah irrimi-- 
prant from Europe about fifty-years-ago, 
ihoitld' be- regarded as Bird Enemy Number^ 
Dwo for its attacks on-native bird life. ■ 

J.A Great Sight . In Alaska. Huge flocks . of 
Tumpet. and whistler swans are becoming 
t common sight in Alaska. They are pro¬ 
moted from . hunters, and it is said that 
iiey have doubled in number in a few years. 

; Ail Eagle In Quebec. Elsewhere on this page 
ve refer to eagles attacking a man and a dog. 
\nather case is reported from Sherbrooke in 
Quebec, where a nian walking ..to work was 
tunned by the attack of an eagle. 


For Coronation Robes. In the fur markets of 
North-west America the prices of ermine 
are rising in anticipation - of the demand 
for next year’s Coronation. •• 

Swarms o! Bees come; into the African 
news. One'swarm has flown from Southern 
Rhodesia to England—-by aeroplane.' They 
are a stingless variety,' and have been sent 
to ! the - London Zoo for experiments' in 
breeding them in England. They are 
slightly larger than houseflies, as mentioned 
in another column. . V: 

-In a Capetown park a huge swarm of wild 
bees swooped down from a hollow, oak and 
attacked passers-by. Nobody knows what 
suddenly angered the insects, but many 
people know that they were not stingless bees. 

An Unexpected Tiger, Kowloon, the British 
Territory on the mainland opposite Hong 
Kong, had an unexpected , visitor the 
other day, for a tiger was seen there. Police 
went in search of it with machine-guns. 


been marked out as a sanctuary. In Sumatra 
too 1300 square miles have been reserved 
for the ’ protection of elephants, rhinos, 
tapirs, bears/ and rare deer. 

The Giant Panda ol Tibet. One of the 
rarest animals in the world is the giant 
panda, which lives in the mountains on the 
eastern frontier of Tibet. Unfortunately it 
is so rare that the inevitable man with a 
gun has shot one. . 

The Rabbit Fence In Australia. The Central 
Desert of Australia is steadily spreading 
outward and encroaching on farm land, arid 
it is believed that the main cause of this is 
the millions of rabbits which eat the 
herbage binding the soil. To keep back the 
rabbits there is a wire-netting fence from 
Hopetoun to the north-west coast, 1130 niiles. 

Penguins Growing Up. This.month young 
penguins in South Georgia are deserting their 
nests and congregating by themselves. A* 
few adult birds attend them as’ nurses. 


Wild Life In Malaya. A mission from the Anls of the Amazon, At; tips season the 
Society for the . Preservation of. Empire , vast swarms, of . ants in the Amazon forests 
oAi Russian Expedition is going to the Fauna is to make a report on the wild life are very active:. They will even'attack 

of'" Malaya,' where Certain'rare species are alligators, ’ jaguars,' arid giant snakes , and 
in 'danger of extinction: A large 'area has overwhelm thcril by sheer weight of numbers. 


ifehiseisk region-to organise the breeding 
>f musk rats, which have a valuable fur. 


0 STANDS FOR IBEX 

Mountain toat Surviving 
Ages of Persecution 

-1 stands for Ibex, say the children’s 
alphabet books, but in Egypt it is an O, 
for there the (word Oasis lias come to 
mean ibex. . . ......... 

, The ibex is a mountain-goat scourged 
by ages of persecution-, jiito a Tear ( of 

• man that makes it among the most.wary 
and timorous'of'all wild creatures.'-' In 
spite of' that the nurilbers of these 
animals had so decreased in Egypt that 

- they seemed doomed to complete extinc¬ 
tion. But, as Egypt saved her sacred 

• ibis, so she has saved the ibex.' * 

’ Some years ago the son of a former 
king of Egypt discovered that ibex 

- visited a little oasis in a'river valley a 

• few miles from Cairo, and so, loving 
animals, he set guards to protect them 
from flesh-eating animals and from'still 

. more deadly human foes. Left' to enjoy 
food and. water . the animals grew 
accustomed to their guardians. 

It is the habit of the two sexes of ibex 
to keep apart during the greater part Of 
the year, but presently the males began 

- to arrive from afar to join the little herd 
in the oasis. One big fellow, which llad 
a maimed foot and could Therefore be 
identified, was known to have .travelled 
over 300 miles across hills and desert to 
reach the sanctuary. 

Kindness has' had its reward ; the 
ibex have increased splendidly ' in 
numbers, and so long as tliis^ happy 
preservation is maintained there'will be 
no further danger of the species dying 
out in the land of the Pharaohs. 

It is a happy story to add to that of 
the lovely egret, which, as our readers 
will recall, has been restored to Egypt 
by the Government in order to feed on 
the pests of the cotton fields. ■ 

NEWS OF AN EXTINCT 
BIRD 

Uncovered By the Winds 

The heavy gales'scattering, the sand 
dunes on the shores of Doubtless Bay, 
at the extreme north • of New Zealand, 
not long ago jeveajed a heap of bones, 
and it was fourid that they..were-the 
bones of moas, the giant' birds which 
roamed New Zealand centuries ago. 

‘ Just when they Became ‘ extinct 
nobody knows, but fpr some reason'they 
died out, arid only their bones were to be 
found when the”. British explorers and 
settlers reached New Zealand. ■ 

Bones of the moas have been found in 
many parts'of New Zealand, .and: they 
a're of great interest to zoologists.- .The 
latest find at Doubtless Bay is very 
valuable from the point of view of 
scientists, for iri some cases the skeletons 
of these large birds are almost complete. 

As many as six: heads of : moas. wcre 
found within a few. square yards;.. If has 
been suggested that perhaps these moas 
were hatching out eggs when they were 
overwhelmed by. some disaster.It is 
probable that . the bones had been 
covered by the sand for hundreds of years. 

Canadian Unmounted Police 

No force in the world has a iriore 
romantic tradition than the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, for genera¬ 
tions of schoolboys have been thrilled 
by the real and imaginary adventures 
of these famous riders in their scarlet 
tunics and wide-brimmed hats. • 

It is a little sad, therefore, to learn 
that the Mounties are giving up their 
horses. There are, now only 225 horses 
for 2000 men, and the prairies, the 
Rockies, and the frozen wastes .of the 
North are policed by means of' motor¬ 
cars, motor-cycles, motor-boats, "aero-, 
planes, and dog; teams. 

The lawbreaker now uses modern 
methods pf transport, and the Mountic 
must needs be up-to-date too. 
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CANADA LOOKS IRON ROADS MUDDLES OF THE ROAMING FIDDLER 


OVER THE BORDER 

The Dominion and the 
Constitution 

A STRANGE CHANGE 

A deeply interesting chapter is about 
to be written in the history of Canada. 

She has seen the Supreme Court of 
the United States override the President 
by declaring illegal reforms which were 
passed for the good of the nation as a 
whole, but which the judges say can 
only be passed by the States themselves. 
' The law officers of the Canadian 
Provinces are engaged in finding a 
method by which the Constitution of 
the Dominion may be saved from such a 
challenge, 

1 Hitherto the Dominion has been con¬ 
trolled by a written Constitution called 
the British North America Act, and so 
long as she remained on the olcl footing 
with the Mother Country Canada could 
effect such minor amendments as were 
necessary through the help of the British 
Parliament; But the Statute of West¬ 
minster lias changed the situation. ; 

King of Canada 

Canada is now an independent nation, 
a member of tlie British Commonwealth 
of Nations by choice, not compulsion, 
equal in status to ourselves, and united 
in common allegiance to the Crown. 
That being so, the Motherland may no 
longer guide or counsel her ; anything 
Canada desires in amendment of her laws 
she must effect for herself. The King 
is still her Sovereign, as he is ours, but 
our Ministers are no longer permitted 
to advise him on Canadian matters, not 
even in the appointment of the Viceroy ; 
Canadian Ministers advise the King on 
Canadian matters, as Australian, New 
Zealand, and South African statesmen 
advise him on their affairs. 

So active is this spirit of natipnhood 
iu our young Dominions that when the 
State Council was appointed to help 
King George in his last illness the 
Council was formed without one of bur 
own statesmen being appointed to it; 
it consisted only of members of the Royal 
• Family-an almost unprecedented thing 
in our histofy, 

TAKE THE MAN YOU LIKE 

Margaret of Scotland’s Way 
With Leap Year 

This month. our humorists with peii 
and pencil have been playing on the 
theme that a lady may propose marriage 
to a man during leap year. 

It is a jest revived every four years, we 
think, and can never have been even a 
custom. Yet in some countries this right 
of the lady has had more than custom to 
Support it; it has had the : law of the 
land in Scotland, where in the brief 
reign of Margaret, granddaughter of the 
famous Alexander the Third, the follow¬ 
ing statute was passed in 1288 : 

It is' made statutory and ordained that 
during the reign of her most blessed Majesty, 
for that year known as leap year, that a maiden 
lady of both high and low estate shall have 
liberty to bespeak the man she likes. Albeit 
he refuses to take her to be his lawful wife lie 


The Little Wheel That 
Does Not Stop 
HIGHWAYS TO LAST 50 YEARS? 

Day and night without pause a 
wheel gobs round and round on a 
stage of metal in tlie yard of a big 
works at Saulnes in France. 

This wheel is 3000 pounds in weight, 
and each turn it makes is counted, for 
its owners wish to find out how long it 
will take to wear out the steel on which 
it runs. At first they tried it on con¬ 
crete, and at the 750th turn the concrete 
broke up; but when they set it on a base 
of iron no trace of wear was found after 
30,000 rounds. 

The firm at Saulnes are the makers of 
a road surface whicli is new.to France, 
just as it is to us. Readers of the CN 
will recall that the rOad in the Mersey 
Tunnel is of iron, and that in London a 
trial is being given to an iron road. 

Through gravel, flint, granite, wood, 
asphalt, and concrete our road-builders 
are coming to adopt the product of the 
foundry as the ideal surface for the 
traffic the roads of the future will have 
to stand. It is strange that the railways 
have not pointed the way before now. 
Even in their busier stations they have 
long since covered the stairs with metal 
treads, to the great gain of the shoe 
trade. The floors of factories over 
which trucks arc always being pushed 
are now being inlaid with metal, tor in 
the long run it pays to have it so. 

Metal Stars 

The French firm has evolved a paving 
which is an improvement on those metal 
pavements which have so tar been tried. 
Weight is an important factor, and the 
first metallic pavements used in France 
weighed 800 pounds to'the square yard, 
as against the 750 pounds of the heaviest 
pavements of stone. The new steel 
paving is much lighter and has equal 
strength and security. It consists of a 
series of small plates in the shape of a 
star which fit into each other. They are 
pierced with tiny holes and are laid on a 
layer of hot bitumen which has been 
spread . over a concrete base. 

The metal road will last 50 years, and 
is so strong that the weight of modern 
traffic does not bend it out of shape. It 
has a quality which few road materials 
possess, for it is quite skid-proof. Even 
at the end of 50 years the period of 
Usefulness of these plates is not over, for 
when they are taken lip they can be 
returned to the. foundry and serve as 
material for other useful things. 

THE LOUT AGAIN 

'the Litter Lout caused more than 
twenty fires last year in Aberdeen by 
throwing away lighted cigarettes and 
matches; and hundreds of fires up and 
down tlve country were probably the 
result of his carelessness. 

The Canadian Forestry Association 
lias started an educational movement 
to give people a greater sense of respon¬ 
sibility which might well be copied in 
this densely-populated country. 

“ It Might Have Been You ” is the 
name of a film, showing a terrible forest 
lire caused by human carelessness, which 
is to tour Canada in a car. 


Courts 

Idea For a Manager 

A Report of a Royal Commission 
has again called attention to the, 
muddled state of the work in the 
Law Courts. - 

Few ceremonies in our county towns 
are more quaint yet dignified than the 
arrival of his Majesty’s judge. They 
take us back to. the times of the first 
King Edward, who perfected the circuit 
system his great-grandfather Henry had 
established.. 1 

The judge comes on gaol-delivery, a 
phrase which means that he has to 
empty the gaol into his court and there 
set free the innocent and punish the 
guilty. The system has worked well, for 
very few are the prisoners' who have to 
wait tor the next coming of a judge. 

• Delays of Justice 

But this justice, which the king swears 
he will not delay, has been maintained 
in the country at the cost of the king’s 
own courts in: London, where no man 
knows when his trial will take place if it 
is a civil one. For half a century the 
delays of justice in the courts of London 
have been a scandal, and many com¬ 
missions have sat to try to find a remedy. 

The reasons for the delay are partly 
the lack of judges and partly the 
organisation of their work, which is quite 
out of date. The uncertainty as to when 
a judge will be available to hear a case 
has cost litigants so much that many a 
man has preferred to endure injustice 
rather than waste time in waiting week 
after week after his case is ready for 
judgment. 

Sixty years ago 15 judges sat on the . 
King’s Bench, yet at the beginning of 
last year there were only 18, though the 
work had more than doubled ; two were 
then added to try to clear oft the arrears. 

Radical Changes Needed 

The new Report suggests some 
remedies tor the unhappy state of 
affairs, and as far as they go they should 
help; but we feel sure there must be 
more radical changes than those proposed. 

The Report reveals that owing to the 
circuit system it sometimes happened 
that only six. judges sat in London, 
while twice as many were on circuit. 
The remedy proposed is to appoint an 
official who will organise the work of the 
judges and their courts. , 

THE WHITE COLUMN TO SHINE 
BEFORE MEN 

.Lawrence of Arabia has his monu¬ 
ment in the crypt of St Paul’s and his 
memory is kept precious in a thousand 
wild Arabian hearts. 

But something more was wanted, and . 
it has been offered by his native land 
of Wales, which, through the Portmadoc 
Council, will put up - an obelisk of white 
Welsh limestone in the square of 
Tremadoc, where Lawrence was born. 

At night the white obelisk is to bo 
floodlit, so that at all hours and at all 
times this emblem of a heroic character, 
and the land and the peoples he wrought 
for may shine before men. 


The Happiest Man 
Mr Rockefeller Knows 

HOW KARL UNTHAN HAS 
FACED LIFE 

The Armless Fiddler. AllcnandUnwin, 10s. 

“ I have never met anyone whom I 
had reason to envy.” So wrote a man 
of 80 who was born without arms. 

Karl. Herman Untlian was born in 
1848, the son of a poor village school¬ 
master in East Prussia. 

Love welcomed him ;and lyisdom...- 
watched over liis babyhood., .He played . 
about barefoot, copying bis brothers 
and sisters, using his toes as they used 
their fingers, teaching himself to hold a 
spoon and then a pencil, and at last the , 
bow of a fiddle. He worked iii the fields 
and led a true boy’s life. 

In spite of their slender purses his 
parents scraped together enough money 
to provide him with violin lessons, and at 
15 sent him to study in Konigsberg. 

True Courage 

Untlian made rapid progress with his 
musical studies, and his teacher arranged 
public performances .which were a great. ... 
success.' But the'presS, notices hinted that , 
Unthan’s place .was not on a concert ■ 
platform. ■ . _ ■ ■ 

Accepting this with true courage, he ’ 
went on to the vaudeville stage,'where 
people preferred to see hint replace, a . 
broken violin string to hearing him play 
good music. It hurt his pride, but he ’ 
was earning money, and lie was content. 

For nearly Co years Unthan roamed 
the world with liis fiddle. At first lie 
was robbed by a rascally manager who 'i 
arranged his contracts and pocketed the v; 
money. But he managed to carry on 
alone, and at last found a perfect 
companion in his wife. 

His life has been a life of adventure. 

He has crossed the Andes on mule back: 
a nerve-racking experience, for mules 
always walk on the edge of precipices. : 
With a vaudeville troupe he has ridden 
about America, riding 150 miles and 
giving ten parades and 17 performances 
in ten days. He lias been in fires, revo- j 
lutions, and earthquakes. 

Healthy Views About Money 

John D. Rockefeller once said to him, 

*' You are the happiest fellow I know," 
and offered to take care of his money, 
promising to turn 10,000 dollars into a 
quarter of a million. 

But Unthan refused. " All that 
money, when I got it, would have been ' 
lost by others, who may need it more 
than I do,” he said. " I want to be able 
to lay my bead on the pillow in peace 
at night.” 

When the war came Untlian devoted 
himself to training soldiers who had lost' ' 
their arms, and refused to accept any 
payment. Hard times came. Their little 
maid stoutly offered to go out to Work, . 
for them all. But the bad times passed. 
Today the Untlians are living in a’; 
pleasant little flat, with enough money to . 
live on and to leave an annuity to their 
beloved maid. , 

In. bis leisure Karl lias written the 
story of his life. 


shall be mulcted in the sum of one pound or 
less, as his estate may, be ; except and always 
if lie'can make it appear that lie is betrothed 
to any other woman he then shall be free.- 
Tlie death of Margaret two years later, 
with the quarrel of Baliol and Bruce and 
the intervention of our Edward the First, 
iput ail end to this state of affairs, but 
not before the idea had spread to France, 
where a similar law was passed. • 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

. Gemini , . . ... . Jcm-e-ny . 

Pesaro . . .. .. , Pay.-zali-ro 

. Praesepe Pres-ee-pc 

Restigouclie i . , E.es-to-goosh 

Torricelli . . . . . Torri-chel-e 

Yeniseisk . , . .Yen-e-say-isle 1 


Sim and Sam, the Tantalising Twins An Optical Illusion 
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THE GRAB AND THE 
MANGER 

Vast Star-Cluster As a 
Patch of Misty Light 

REVEALING A DEAD SUN 

By the C N Astronomer 

Tlie ancient constellation of Cancer 
(the celestial Crab) and the famous 
star-cluster the Praesepe may be 
easily observed on any dark night 
high up in the southern sky. 

Just now they are due south about 
10 o’clock and may be readily located 
with the aid of our star-map a little way, 
to the south-east of Gemini and the stars 
shown, in last week’s star-map. 

As none of the stars arc above fourth 
magnitude a dark and clear sky is 
necessary.; then Gamma and Delta will 
be seen with the faint luminous mistiness 
at the place indicated, and, appearing 
between three arid four times the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

This is the Praesepe (or Manger) of 
the ancients, who regarded Gamma and 



Delta as the Asses; but the ancients 
had no telescopes and did not know that 
this patch of mysterious misty light 
came from a vast assemblage of flaming 
suns over 500 in number and all glitter¬ 
ing against the dark depths of space. 

This is what the, most powerful tele¬ 
scopes reveal, though field-glasses will 
show between 25 and 50 of the brightest 
of these suns, ail very much larger than 
our Sun, some 38 million times farther 
away, while their light takes between 580 
and 600 years to reach us. 

Gamma appears to be a giant sun at a 
distance of over 500 light-years, while 
Delta is at a distance of about 203 light- 
years. These stars have been known 
since ancient times and long before the 
adoption of their Greek names as Asellus 
Borealis (the Northern Ass) and Asellus 
Australis (the Southern Ass). 

Much nearer to us and' of far more 
interest is the faint Zeta in ■ Cancer. 
This star may be seen in a comparatively 
small telescope to be composed of two 
stars, but actually there are four suns, 
three of them very similar in size and age 
to our Sun, and the whole group, which 
consists of two pairs of suns, at a distance 
of about 68 light-years from us. 

The Invisible Sun 

The larger pair of siins, with an 
apparent average distance apart of 
some 1600 million miles, revolve round a 
central point between them in 59 J years, 
thus presenting an ordinary binary 
systeiri ; but of the other pair, which 
are at an apparent angular distance away 
of about 9600 ■ million miles, only one 
sun is visible. 

The presence of the invisible sun is 
made known by the movements of the 
visible one, which revolves in an almost 
circular orbit once in 17-6 years. Its 
movements indicate that they are due 
to the gravitational pull of its invisible 
companion and that it is at the a,verage 
distance of approximately 850 million 
miles, the two suns revolving in the 
above period. , 

In view, of the advanced age of the 
other suns of Zeta this must be' an 
example of a ".dead ’’ or largely burnt- 
out sun. There are doubtless . large 
numbers of such in the heavens of, which 
we can have no knowledge unless, as in 
this remarkable instance, its presence is 
indirectly made known. G. F. M. 


The Drought of 1935 

And the Strawberry 
of 1936 

It is strange that, after all the rain 
and snow we have had, drought should 
still affect us, but the effects remain, to 
our disadvantage. 

Nurserymen who give us strawberries 
for winter dessert gather runners from 
plants in the fields after the fruiting 
season ends, pot them, develop them 
into plants, start them growing in green¬ 
houses when Christmas approaches, and 
hope for five ounces of strawberries from 
each pot. 

But there are nurseries in England 
which have not produced a strawberry 
for the last two years. The drought of 
last year and its predecessor prevented 
the plants in the fields 'from making 
their runners, and there was nothing for 
the nurserymen to cut, pot, and develop. 

So much less money was spent on 
labour, on fuel for heat, on fertilisers to 
give the fruit size, scent, and colour. 
There is no substitute for summer and 
autumn rains, 

CHEATING 

A Museum of Mean Things 

The Newark Museum in New Jersey 
has arranged a display intended to put 
the public on its guard against minor 
frauds. We can think of no better way 
of driving cheats out of business. 

Here are shown all the tricks of false 
colouring and false packing of fruits and 
sweets; false. bottoms in bottles and 
boxes; and the optical illusions created 
by magnifying glass that makes olives 
and plums appear far larger than they 
are. Two bottles of olive oil stand side 
by side with their capacity marked on a 
card. The larger bottle contains one 
ounce less oil than the smaller one. 

It is not right that the honest manu¬ 
facturer should suffer from the frauds 
of the unscrupulous, any more than that 
the purchaser should pay for something 
he does not receive. 

All of which reminds us of a very bad 
habit some of our own sweetshops have of 
making a box of sweets look twice as much 
as it is by filling the top layer and leaving 
the bottom one three-parts empty. 

A Story King Edward 
Remembers 

We have given one or two of King Edward’s 
speeches; here is another, this time with a 
touch of that humour so characteristic of him. 

Science working hand in hand with 
journalism has put a girdle round the 
Earth. ’ We get to know immediately 
everything that has taken place, and I 
believe it has happened (in very remote 
times, of course) that we have been fully 
informed about things which have never 
occurred. 

The best example of intelligent antici¬ 
pation that I have experienced was on 
the occasion when I was travelling in 
one of our Dominions, and an aeroplane 
sent out to meet me bombarded the 
station with heavy bundles of the local 
newspaper giving the fullest account of 
my visit to, my demeanour in, and my 
departure from a certain town three- 
quarters of an hour before I arrived there. 

ENGLAND HAD BETTER MAKE WAY 

This is from a book by a Japanese lieu- 
tenant-commander, just published in London. 
The C N continues to be proud after reading it. 

England is on the down grade; 
Japan has started on the up grade. The 
two . must come into collision because 
England is trying to hold on to what she 
has, while Japan must perforce expand. 

Territorial resources England has in 
abundance ; she can afford to relinquish 
some, Japan has neither, and to her 
they are a matter of life and death. 
England had better swallow her pride 
and make way,' ' 


68 New Alphabets 

Russia’s Mass Attack 
on Ignorance 

In the vast expanse of Russian terri¬ 
tories in Europe and Asia are included 
many peoples, speaking a host of 
languages. 

By 1940 the Soviet Union will have a 
population approaching 200 millions in 
its eight million square miles, belonging 
to some 200 peoples, speaking as many 
languages. 

A large part of the population of 
about 176 millions is illiterate, and many 
races had not until recently a written 
language. A . mass attack on this 
ignorance is now proceeding, and 68 
new alphabets have been devised to 
meet the case of 25 million people 
belonging to illiterate races. 

In each 1000 Soviet citizens about 510 
are Russians, 200 Ukrainians, 30 White 
Russians, 50 Poles, 80 Germans, 20 
Moldavians, 12 Georgians, 10 Armenians, 
19 Tartars, 11 Turks, 25 Uzbeks, and 
17 Jews. 

NEW THINGS THAT 
MAY COME 

Here are some new devices that may 
seem commonplace to us all in a few years. 

A peach-wiper that removes the fur 
from peaches before they are packed 
for shipment, so that they may be eaten 
skin and all. 

A11 arrangement for dipping dead- 
ripe fruit and vegetables in wax in 
order that it may be shipped without 
damage. This permits growers to leave 
their tomatoes and melons on the vines 
until they are really ripe, which makes 
a tremendous difference in their flavour. 

A manager’s office in a lift, enabling 
the manager to be on any floor of his 
factory where he is needed merely by 
pushing a button. This ingenious idea 
is being carried out in a new building 
for the Bata Shoe Company in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Picnicker’s delight, the. tinned meal 
that heats itself, was mentioned in last 
week’s C.N. This is a tin of food enclosed 
in another tin divided in two parts, one 
part filled with unslaked lime, the other 
with water. When the food is wanted 
the membrane dividing the two compart¬ 
ments is broken, and the water mixing 
with the lime produces sufficient heat to 
warm the contents of the inner tin, 

THE COLOUFOF A 
FLOWER 

While Imperial Chemicals have been 
building up the new Blue to present to 
the world other chemists have been 
busy capturing the scarlet of the 
pelargonium. . 

The vivid hue of this flower is due 
to the same pigment that tints the pink 
carnation and the red dahlia. What 
this pigment is and what elements are 
making it has taken the chemists 30 
years to find. 

Professor R. Robinson of Oxford, 
who has had a foremost share in the 
work, has lately described the last 
successful stages. He showed first how 
the red colouring was analysed, and 
how the carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen 
which make it are combined. This 
required thousands of experiments. 

When it satisfied the chemists they 
went to work the other way round, 
and after thousands of other experi¬ 
ments built up. a chemical which was 
the exact hue of the pelargonium’s red. 

The. result • is one of the wonderful 
chemical achievements of our day. It 
points to a future when the hues of all 
the flowers will be successfully imitated 
in the laboratory,; and true vegetable 
dyes and pigments will'make all our 
garments and furnishings as gay as 
flowering borders. ^ • 


FREE; TRADE CORNER 

AMERICA TRIES AN 
OLD IDEA 

Storing Goods That Pass From 
Land To Land 

FIRST FREE PORT IN U S 

America has adopted an idea which 
has brought prosperity to many towns 
in Europe since nations traded with 
one another on a big scale. She has 
established her first Free Port. 

This is to cover 78 acres of land and 
water at Stapleton on Staten Island in 
New York, and within its area the mer¬ 
chandise of the world will come and go . 
free of tariffs as it used to do in the 
ports of our own island before we aban¬ 
doned Free Trade. 

The free ports in the world today can 
almost be counted bn the fingers. Hong 
Kong and Singapore are the most notable 
under the British flag,, while in Europe 
areas in Copenhagen and Hamburg are 
open to the ships of the world for the 
exchange of cargoes without any payment 
other than harbour dues. It is interesting 
to recall that it was the declaration of 
independence by pur colonies in America 
which firmly established Hamburg as a 
great seaport. 

An Admirable Plan 

The Free Port in New York has been 
made possible by an Act of 1934 which 
permits the unloading of goods on 
American soil and their transfer to other 
ships bound for foreign lands without 
payment of any tariff. It is even per¬ 
mitted to work up such goods into a 
more saleable form before they are re-; 
shipped. The City of New York, there¬ 
fore, is proposing to build a warehouse 
of seven storeys at Stapleton, 

Obviously this is an admirable plan, 
based on ah idea that has brought much 
prosperity to England. A seaport can, 
of course, be easily used as a clearing 
house for goods in transit between two 
foreign countries. It pays all concerned 
for a big cargo boat to bring to London 
goods destined for various countries in 
Europe, and to leave them on the quay- , 
side for reshipping into other cargo 
boats bound for small European ports. 

This trade is known as entrep 3 t trade 
and appears on our trade returns as re¬ 
exports, an entrepot being a temporary , 
customs warehouse for such goods. A 
port which adapts itself and is con¬ 
veniently, placed for this exchange of 
goods in transit attracts merchants from 
many lands, while bankers and insurance 
agents thrive on the business. 

The Bonded Warehouse 

Under the bonded warehouse system 
a merchant importing a taxable article, 
such as tea, is allowed to store his goods 
at a warehouse in the docks and pay 
duty when he removes the goods accord¬ 
ing to his daily Or weekly need. 

Owners of goods in a bonded ware¬ 
house are allowed to transform them in 
certain cases ; tobacco may be blended, 
for instance. This adaptation of goods 
is one of the important features in the 
American scheme, for, though goods 
in transit may not be actually manu¬ 
factured, they may be sorted, graded, 
cleaned, and mixed with both foreign 
and domestic merchandise before re-' 
shipment. Any American port of entry, 
is now entitled to what is called a Free 
Trade Zone, and ports like New Orleans, 
which trades with Central America and 
the West Indies, should benefit by the 
new scheme. ! 

The oldest Methodist minister in 
England has died at Bideford in Devon ; 
he was the • Rev William Bryan Reed,’ 
and would have been 100 in April. 

Ten. thousand pounds has been left, 
to tlie Edinburgh University Student’s 
Hostel by .Mr Thomas Cowan, a ship- 1 
owner, .......... ... 
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A Bird’s Powers of The School s Ship 


Sight and Smell 

Why They Vary 

Students of bird life are discussing 
the power of sight ( and smell in birds, 
arid agree, that birds of prey, which 
seem to drop'like’bolts from a clear slcy 
on - prey inconspicuous on the 'ground, 
find tlfeir mark by watching other birds 
at a lower level than thapat which they, 
themselves have been flying.; 

, As. to the sense of smell,-which might 
be expected to serve, as guide,, experi¬ 
ments on ..captive: vultures have proved 
that,, although the.: organ; of smell. is 
prominent in these .birds,- . it functions 
but weakly, In the-case of the. long- 
billed apteryx, with a highly-developed 
nervous system at the’end of, its beak, 
as if , to enable if to smell'the worms- 
for j iyhich.it always seems to. be sniffing, 
tests, have, not revealed greater sensitiycr 
ness of small than in other birds.'' ■ 

The Duck Decoy' ' 

- Those Which more closely resemble 
wary ariimals in catching the scent of 
inert or other dangerous creatures are 
swimming birds Which frequent shores 
and marshes. ■ -In the-old days, when 
fresh . meat was unobtainable during 
English winters, every estate in favour¬ 
able conditions had its duck decoy, and 
it was’ an; established fact that' if the, 
wind blew from'him toward the decoy’ 
the hunter must burn turf or wood to 
disguise his scerit, or the birds would be 
driven by fear from the snare. 

An authority on the subject, Dr R. T. 
Mummery, who has placed on record 
interesting observations of liis own, finds 
the smell of wild ducks and geese extra¬ 
ordinarily acute. He ranks them for 
efficiency in the following order: mal¬ 
lard, shoveller, teal, pochard, tufted 
duck, widgeon, and pintail; and among 
the geese, pink-footed, greylag,' white- 
fronted, ancl. the brenf. 

At. first sight it may seem mysterious 
that, some .birds can detect by scent 
while others cannot; but . perhaps the. 
explanation’., is that the flesh-eating 
hunters.;’have little to Tear and need use. 
only their, eyes,' whereas'those keen of 
stent are the hunted,' and must be able 
to detect the presence of an enemy while 
busy gathering food. 


Spread of a Fine Idea 

; Some time ago wc reported that 
certain schools had adopted ships and 
were following their voyages, so 
making practical , acquaintance .with 
commercial 'geography arid other things. 

The school follows its pet ship, prefer¬ 
ably a “ tramp,” about the World and 
keeps in touch with its officers. It goes 
in fancy, from port to port, studying the 
routes, the cargoes, 'the places, and the 
peoples. . -■ '• ' 

Now we learn that A British Ship 
Adoption Society is to Widen the move- 
inortt, and it is hoped hundreds of schools 
will join. The chairman' of the society 
is .Mr E. I t. Watts, a Well-known ship¬ 
owner,. and the L C C lias made a 
: grant of /joo. 


25 YEARS AGO 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 


If it is Next Week 

Feb. 23. Sir Joshua Reynolds died in London 1792 

24. Louis Philippe, Kingof France, abdicated 1848. 

25. Christopher Wren died, Hampton Court 1723 

26. The Birkenhead foundered . . . .1852 

27. Longfellow born at Portland, Maine . 1807 

28. Montaigne, essayist, born in Perigord 1533 

29. Rossini, Italian composer, born at Pesaro 1792 

The Sinking of the Birkenhead 

The steam troopship Birkenhead was 
passing round the south of Africa When, 
off Danger Point, midway between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas, 
she crashed on a rock and began to sink. 

There were women and children as 
well as soldiers aboard, and the boats 
could not carry all in a rough sea., The 
scene that followed has stamped itself 
for ever on the 
minds of theBritislV 


CN QUESTION BOX 


Men of the Birken¬ 
head lined up on deck 
as women and children 
take to the boats.- 


race. 

The soldiers, be¬ 
longing to ten regi¬ 
ments—for the ship 
was carrying drafts 
—were drawn up in 
parade order on the 
deck, while women 
and children were 
sent away in three 
boats. And then, 
withthemen stand¬ 
ing at attention, 
tlieship wentdown. 

After the women 
and children had 
been taken to 
safety the boats 
returned and 
picked up a few 
survivors. But of 
-the 638 souls on 
board the Birlcen- 
head 454 were 
drowned. 

More than once 
this gallant deed 
has been gloriously 
imitated when a 
similar danger 
threatened. 


AN EYE FOR FOG 

An artificial eye to catch- rays of 
light made invisible by fog has been 
invented by Mr Eric Rigby of Mill Hill. 

The rays criming from'lighthouses or 
the beacons of aerodromes are blanketed 
by fog, and so.cannot be seen by the 
navigator or the air pilot. But they are 
not lost. Invisibly they make their 
way through the particles of moisture. 
What has long -been hoped for is an 
instrument delicate enough to record 
the passage of these invisible rays. 

. , Mr Rigby, has been trying to make 
this instrument for three years. , In 
the garden at Mill Hill lie has long, 
been Jesting it with home-made smoke 
screens of a density rather annoying 
to his neighbours. But he has so far 
succeeded as to submit it now to 
official tests, and is hopeful that by 
next winter it may be installed on ocean¬ 
going ships. 


THE SCOUT TRAIN 

Another Scouts cruise train is being 
run by the L N E R. 

With 200 Scouts aboard it will leave 
London for Glasgow on Sunday evening, 
April 19, and they will spend a week 
in the Highlands, using the train as 
camping headquarters, ... 

• Two nights wilt be spent at the foot 
of Ben . Nevis so that they may. have 
some climbing ; ”• then they will "' sad 
down Locli Long and join the train 
again for a ride through the Tfossachs. 


From tho CN of February 1911 

A Charming Thing. Madame Tetraz¬ 
zini, the great Italian singer, who comes 
to the Covent Garden operas, did a 
generous and charming thing oil Christ¬ 
mas Eve. She gave a free open-air 
concert to the poor of the great American 
city of San Francisco. 

There are: many poor Italians in San 
Francisco, where, she was performing at 
the time. They coukl not hope to pay the 
price fob one of her, concerts, and there 
seemed [no chance of their hearing the 
voice o| their beloved countrywoman. 

But, if they could not go to her, she 
could go to them, and she announced 
that .she would go—that she would sing 
to them out in tlie open street. 

A hundred thousand people assembled 
in a great square in the city, and there 
Madame Tetrazzini, standing, on the 
steps, of ,a fountain,; sang to them tin; 
Italian songs they loye so well. Her 
glorious voice has never been heard in 
stranger circumstances, and certainly 
lias'never been given to a better cause. 
She was giving a delightful Christmas- 
box to 100,000 poor people. 


A PRISON FOR CARS 

At last some bright genius has thought 
of tlie right penalty for all road accidents 
proved to be the fault of the driver of a 
car : in California there exists a prison 
'.for the; cat instead of the owiier. ' 

All drivers condemned for a certain 
type of accident see their vehicle seized 
and placed in this prison during^ the 
judge’s pleasure. 


Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, EC4, one ques¬ 
tion on each-card, with name arid address. 

Where in Uncle Remus Did Brer 
Rabbit Lay Low ? 

The phrase so often heard, “ Like Brer 
Rabbit he lay low and said nothing,” is a 
misquotation. It was Brer Fox in the 
Tar Baby story who lay low and the Tar 
Baby who said nothing. 

What was Kant’s Rule of Behaviour? 

In effect, that no one lias any right to 
follow a particular line of behaviour unless 
he is prepared to face the kind of world we 
should have if everyone did as he did. 

What is the Meaning of the Word Snood ? 

It is derived from the Old English snod, 
meaning fillet or headdress. The ribbon for 
the hair worn formerly by unmarried girls 
in Scotland was called a snood, and was 
changed after marriage for a curch, or coif. . 

What are the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy 
in Scotland? 

Terraces along both flanks of the valley 
cut by the shore waters of a lake that once 
filled the glen, graded in height according 
to the sinking of the waters.. Sir Archibald 
Gcikie deals with their formation in his 
book The Scenery of Scotland. 

How Did Empire Day Originate ? 

It was started in 1902 by the, Earl of 
Meath, officially recognised in 1904, and its 
organisation was taken over in 1921 by the 
Royal Colonial Institute, now the Royal 
Empire Society. Its aim is the promotion 
1 in schools of training for Empire citizenship, 
special prominence being given to, saluting 
the flag. The day.is observed on May 2.4, the 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday. 


February 22, 1936 

Who Will Help These 
Animals? 

They Cannot Help 
Themselves 

Wc are thankful that tlie R S P C A 
is sending a Veterinary Unit to 
Abyssinia; 

The plight of animals made to serve 
in man’s' wars is always’tragic;'and 
especially so isit in this war, where licat 1 
and thirst and disease add"their torture 
to the wounded horse left to die where 
it falls. . 

Signor Mussolini prepared for his war 
of conquest down to every detail ; the 
Abyssinians, hoping till the last moment 
that the League could prevent war, made 
no such preparations, nor had they 
means to do so. Their very soldiers are; 
not properly armed, and had rip ambu¬ 
lances of their own ; what, then, Svas' 

there for the thousands of horses, miitcs, 
donkeys, and camels dragged into it all ?: 

That is why the R S P C A is sending 
out a Silver Cross Unit, and hopes to send 
out others i f everybody who cares will 
help. Colonel R. J. Stordy, who volun¬ 
teered to go out in charge of the unit, 
had his valuable experience as Director 
of our Veterinary Services in German 
East Africa to offer. Most of us can only 
offer money, but be it sixpence or £20 
we can send it along when we think" of 
these animals left to suffer the horrors 
of war because there is not even a bullet 
to spare to put them out of agony. - 

The Editor of the C N will be grateful 
to any readers who will send a mite 
to Mr Eyton Davies, IiS P.CA, 192 
Stratford Road, Birmingham,in.;i, '. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Among next week’s broadcasts 1 Mr 
Boswell’s talk on Tuesday and'that by 
Miss Rlioda Power on Wednesday 'both 
deal to a large extent with the problems 
that beset the wool industry in Eliza¬ 
bethan times. Mr Boswell outlines the 
position as it affected the small land- 
owner deprived of his ground for the 
enclosure of great flocks of sheep. Miss 
Rhoda Power tells of the link between the 
monasteries and merchants through the 
monks owning large quantities of sheep. 

In Dr Barbour’s broadcast on Thursday 
listeners will hear about that troubled 
region Manchuria, in whose development 
so many races have played their part. 

Sir Richard Livingstone, who gives 
Friday’s talk on Greek Civilisation, is 
President of Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford, and the author of many im¬ 
portant works on ancient Greece.* 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Plant Diseases : by B. A. 
Keen. 2.30 Music Course I—(a) .Some easy 
music of Haydn and Mozart, (b) The Clarinet. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Surplus and Scarcity : by 
K. C. Boswell. 2.5 Awakening from the 
Winter Sleep: by C. C, Gaddum, 2.30 The 
Movement of Poetry : by William Stone. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Merchants and Monks: 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 How Animals Win 
Food: by A. p. Peacock. 

Thursday, i 1.30 Manchuria : by G. B. 
Barbour. 2.5 The People , of-East Anglia : 
by R. II. Mottram.- 2.30 Nineteenth- 
Century Europe :. by Eileen Power, . ..: 

■ Friday, 2.5 Rome and the Campagna : 
by Alec Macdonald.. 2.30 Music Courso -II: 
Variation Form (a) and the Clarinet. 
3.35 Greek Civilisation: by Sir Richard 
Livingstone. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The [Empire Overseas- 
Paddy and Petroleum: by Sir William 
Keith. ■ 

Tuesday, .2.5 Drama—How to Judge 
Characters : by, William M'Callum Clyde. 
Wednesday, 2,5., Makers of Scotland— 
- an interlude. The End of an Auld Sang : 
by John Brandane, 2.30 As National. 
Thursday, 2.5 The ; Shepherd's Day: by 
W.G, Ogg. 2,30 As National, ; ... . . 

Friday, ; 2 .0 Weekly . .News . Review ; by 
Alexander Gray. 3.35 As National. 
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THE LAND WORKER’S 
TREASURE CHEST 

Great Addition To 
Insured Roll 

BRINGING IN LABOURERS 
AND DOMESTICS 

A great step is being taken in 
Unemployment Insurance. . 

' When Mr Lloycl George framed the 
' original Unemployment Insurance Act in 
1911 (three years before the war began, 
when no one dreamed that we should 

■ ever, have, two or three million , un¬ 
employed) certain ' groups of workers 

‘ were left" outside compulsory insurance, 
The chief of these were agricultural 
labourers and domestic servant's. 
••"■Now/ after 25 years,' the Government 
has decided to bring in the land workers, 
and the House of Commons lias passed 
the measure by 231 votes to 2. 

No less than 750,000 agricultural 
workers are affected. As with other 
trades the contributions are shared 
by the worker, his 1 employer, and the 
. State. The nation’s contribution will 
cost the Treasury £ 600,000 a year. 

Amount of Contributions 

• ! Private gardeners arc not included in 
' the Bill introduced into Parliament, 

• but it- is. probable that they will be 
brought in; they number 125,000. 
Gamekeepers are definitely, excluded, 

: and so are family farms where no Out¬ 
sider is employed. 

The contributions-"are to bc .pjcl .a 
week for men and 4d ' for women ; 
young men of 18 to 21 pay 4d a week; 
young women 3|d, and the employer 
and the State each pays a similar sum. 
For an adult man; the total weekly 
insurance premium is is ijd, equally 
contributed by worker, employer, and 
Government. 

So the rural worker’s insurance fund 
is built up. It will be ,a treasure chest 
to rescue them in bad times and is to 
be kept separate from the general 
insurance fund. An adult man out of 
work will receive a benefit of 14s a week. 

The agricultural unemployed will be 
accurately known in- future and will add 
to the grand total of the idle when 
the monthly count is made. It is hoped 
to get the Act to work in May and to 
begin paying benefits in November. 

NEXT TOGRACEDARLING 

Gold Medal For a Hero 

The C N adds its tribute in honour of 
Miss Evelyn Irons, a London journalist 
whose act of valour has been signalised 
by the bestowal of the Stanhope gold 
medal of the Royal Huniane Society, the 
first ever awarded to a woman. 

There was no Stanhope medal when 
Grace Darling immortalised herself ; the 
Society had one in gold specially cast 
for her, so Miss Irons ranks next in the 
roll of honour to that noble figure of self- 
sacrificing courage. 

The award is the result of an incident 
in a rough sea at Cardigan Bay last 
summer, where Mrs MacSweeney, a 
good swimmer, was caught and carried 
away by a powerful current. Miss Irons 
- swam to her and supported her while 
calling for assistance. 

■ A boat which was launched was 
swamped ; attempts to float a second 
boat failed, and from the crowded beach 
nobody could render aid. All help seemed 
impossible, but Miss Irons decided to 
stay by her friend and sustain her or 
die in the attempt. 

For an hour she supported the swoon¬ 
ing woman, and then the tide turned 
and swept the two toward the shore. 
Thereupon a strong swimmer entered 
the sea with a rope, and a human chain 
brought all three to safety. Mrs Mac¬ 
Sweeney was . unconscious, her rescuer - 
terribly exhausted but triumphant. 




The Children's Newspaper 


Seven Boys On 
An Ice-Floe 

Thrilling Adventure Off 
Cape Cod 

When the Arctic Circle seemed to lie 
spreading southward, to take in half 
of North America, seven boys had an 
experience on the eastern coast like 
that suffered by Polar explorers. 

The boys, while on a week-end 
holiday in Massachusetts, set out to 
walk over the frozen salt water at the 
edge of Cape Cod Bay, intending to 
reach Provincetown on the tip of Cape 
Cod.. They were in sight of the shore 
when the ice broke up, and were carried 
by the current out to sea on a huge 
floe'as big as Trafalgar Square. 

Their plight was seen from the land 
and. coastguard vessels 1 tried to L , reach 
them. . But the tide had broken up the 
shoreward ice into many other smaller 
floes, and, though . the coastguards 
persevered till dusk, these floes prevented 
all attempts at rescue.--- 
Night fell and the big floe with the 
boys on it drifted out of the bhyV The 
wind was rising. Aeroplanes were sent 
out with flares and circled round and 
. about the bay, but could' find neither 
the boys nor the floe. ' .. J 

In Desperate Straits . 

One reason for the, failure of the 
search was that the big floe broke in 
two. •• Five of the boys, clung to the 
smaller piece in acute clanger of slipping 
off. The other two boys .were better 
off for room, but they also were in des¬ 
perate straits. Other floes were bumping 
into them, and safety seemed -very.far 
off. They froze in an icy blast hot many 
degrees above zero. . One boy’s feet were 
frozen where he crouched. 

But when daylight came a plane 
sighted both floes, 30 miles out at sea. 
On one of them the boys had built a 
makeshift ice-house, or igloo, for shelter. 
The plane led the'way ’for a. patrol 
boat equipped as an. ice-breaker which 
forced its way through the broken' ice 
till the floes with their unwilling voyagers 
were only 200 yards away. > 

The big cutter could; go no nearer, 
but two small boats, manned with oars 
steered a way through the small floes 

and took the boys off. .. 

Except for the boy with frozen feet 
they were none the worse for their 22- 
liours ordeal, and when they come to 
tell the tale to their families will probably 
feel proud of surviving their experience. 


HALIBORANGE 


When children get * peaky * and ‘ run-down,* 
give them Haliborange. This delightful com¬ 
bination of finest halibut liver oil and orange 
juice is an invaluable health safeguard in 
winter when fresh air and sunshine are lacking, 
Unlike ordinary liver oils, Haliborange 
contains the three Vitamins A, D & C. It is 
delicious to take and, being highly concen¬ 
trated, is very economical in use. A spoonful 
diluted in water provides the daily dose of 
vitamins doctors say children need. It pro¬ 
motes growth and well-being and is equally 
.effective as a winter tonic for 'grown-ups.’ 


.a 2 /e 

bottle 
lasts one 
person a 
whole 
fortnight 

ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Get a bottle from your Chemist—2/6 and 4/6 


AN ENGLISH JUNGLE 
STORY 

The Weasel and the Mice 

Who can explain the ecstasy and the 
antics which accompany the hunting of 
the weasel ? . 

Like his cousin the stoat, he is a fierce 
little fellow, but in play lie is the em¬ 
bodiment of grace and agile exuberance. 
A story of him in The Times the c other 
day might have been translated into the 
vegetable garden of an English country 
home from Kipling’.s Jungle Book, 

A weasel suddenly appeared among 
the sprouts and cauliflowers, leaping 
and dancing in the highest spirits before 
disappearing down a hole to bring out 
a half-grown field mouse, whose body it 
deposited behind a bush. 

It danced its dance a, second, third, 
and fourth time/each time a preliminary 
to the bringing out and hiding of another 
mouse. Finally, fitter a longer stay under¬ 
ground, it returned battling with an 
adult mouse, which it killed. 

Instead of placing this body with the 
four others, however, the weasel hauled 
it to the garden'gate, and scratched a way 
in the soft soil below it; then, .having 
slipped through the opening, turned, 
inserted its head in the hole, drew the 
mouse after it, and disappeared. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'TTIE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and ’ 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are- now 100 cots ; accommoda- 
• tion for seven Nursing Mothers; ■ 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray ; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; . a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory, • 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Horne atBurnham, . 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary! 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 
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MICHAEL NORTH 


£> Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 15 

y Rips For the Sickle 

O ver his shoulder the Moor spoke quickly 
to Michael. "Get away, from the 
window, young Anglais, and keep out of 
sight.” So Michael stepped back. 

; But so well did the assailants’ figures 
(stand out against the snow in the moon- 
(light that he had seen them scattering with 
(cries'of alarm when Bcni-Hassan’s boulder 
'came hurtling down. And now the Moor, 
calling all his enormous strength' into 
service, found another mass of rock, which 
Hollowed tlie first, to send up fountains of 
’snow as it crashed near Don Luigi. 

. It left the’ knaves with two choices, either 
to storm the plateau or bolt into ..cover. 
But their snowy expanse showed them no 
cover.' And. none of the three .had much 
taste .for. storming 1 the plateau while that 
towering figure held. it. with such savage ' 
weapons. 

So, bidding his companions pocket their 
pistols, Don Luigi stepped forward and 
raised his voice to the' Moor. " Cease now, 
Beni-Hassan |." lie called. “ .We are come 
to have speech with you.” 

“• Have .thy bullets not spoken already ?” 
replied' Beni-Hassan. He stood with his legs 
wide. The moonlight played on his robes. 

Beni-Hassan,” Don Luigi responded, 
with a thin laugh, " do you think we want 
our.heads broken by your vile rocks? Be 
sensible, man ! We have put our pistois 
away and would speak.with you fairly.” 

, , A Then stay where you are and as you 
are,’’ answered the Moor. And Michael, 
with his ” ear very close to the window, 
believed that deep in.his throat his friend 
laughed'quietly. 

Don Luigi’s voice returned earnestly. 
" Listen I " he begged. “ We served you 
ill this afternoon, Let bygones be bygones. 
Is it peace between us, O Moor ? " 

. " At the pistol point ? " scoffed Beni- 
Hassan, . . 

Oh, forget that 1 ” roared a voice which. 
/Michael recognised as Giovanni’s. 

t‘ My. friend is right,” cried Don Luigi, 
forget that, we beg you. .We have asked 
your pardon like men. Is that not enough ? " 
' £ It might be,” returned Beni-Hassan. 

"- Of what would ye speak ? ” 

“ Wc are come, to ask you a question.” 

" At this time of night ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly at this time of night,” 
Don Luigi said smoothly. " For, well 
'/aware how.you wander from place to place 
qvvith your carpets, we were afraid wc might 
. find you gone in the morning." . 

JfL Michael wondered whether the Moor 
;<Would demand how they had found hint,, 
'/and why they professed no surprise at 
’ibis presence in - such a queer, spot, but 
iBcni-Hassan’s only response was, " Tliy 
question ? ”.. ’.'■;/ . . 1 

.■'.So still was the night when their voices 
, ciased"thdt'Michael coiild hear Don Luigi' 
clearing his throat. ■. 

J" ~ Beni-Hassan, do you know where the 
! English lad is 

/!.“ The English lad ? What English lad.? ” 

( was the answer. 

}.f “ The one whom you encountered last in 
■Geneva.” 

" Now, by the beard of the Prophet,”- 
/thundered the Moor, ".is thy servant a 
/nursemaid ? Hath lie charge of all'the cats 
land dogs in Savoy ? What concern is thy 
(young. Anglais ,of Beni-Hassan ? " 
i 1 " Nay, no need for^ warmth," Don Luigi 
uittered persuasively. " That young Anglais 
iis very dear to myself and my friends.” 1 
" You have lost him ? ” 

•• "-.He was not with us. He is not of oitr 
(party. But Antoine had promised liis 
■lather well to look after him. And now the 
.floor lad has lost himself in Geneva—it was 
•in Geneva you saw him, Beni-Hassan ? ” 

As thy servant hath told thee.” .. . ', 

" And it was there, you informed us, he 
lost his skis ? ” 

“ It was there that the lad was searching 
.for them, Don Luigi/’, _ 

-" You haven’t heard by any chance if 
/hey are found ? ” • • ■ ■ 

"How should. I hear,. Don Luigi? ” 
smiled Beni-Hassan. "''' .'. 

• n-Yoii go everywhere.- Therefore it seems 
( to, us that their whereabouts may reach 
jjtour ears, Beni-Hassan.:; : The lad was 
attached to those skis. We would help him 
(to find them.” 

(, " But if he is lost himself how then shall 
/hat profit him ?.”,.. ■. ,, - 

n ",We seek him and wc seek his skis for 
him‘also." ' • ■; v ".' '■■-- ■ ' . ' n . 

- *, "Anil may Allah prosper thy, search,” 
said* th8 Mdor,’’d’.'-GO‘in peace.” 'He had * 
stridden to the very.: edge of the plateau/ 
where he drew himself to liis full height.’ 


He swept his arm in a gesture of stately 
dismissal. “ Beni-Hassan hath spoken,” he 
uttered. " Back to you beds, senors.” 

Michael thought what a marvellous actor 
the Moor would have made. For this 
majestic figure sending three armed bullies 
. about their, business as imperiously as d 
sultan dismissing his subjects resembled; 
nothing of that soft-footed pedlar whO 
wandered from cafe to caf <5 hawking his rugs. 

Grumbling together, the men withdrew, 
and Beni-Hassan, having first slipped round 
to the back to send a low whistle into the 
night, had returned to him. Then Michael 
asked his question, and tacked another one 
on to it. Do you think they’ve any 
suspicion,” he said, " that I was playing 
Zamat’s part this afternoon ? ” 

. The, Moor..:shook his head decisively. 
" They, have -not,” lie" answered. “ By 
' neither sign nor gesture didst thou betray 
thyself.; . No, assuredly they have no idea of 
your whereabouts. 'And as for the skis,”-' 
he continued, relighting the lamp, “ had 

' they asked me of their whereabouts- 

He ceased and liis great body shook with 
amusement. He stood listening. . 

The door was pushed open and Zamat 
slipped in—with the skis. Beni-Hassan 
nodded to Michael. “ Even so 1 ” lie inter¬ 
preted. ” One takes one’s precautions. 
Lest those villains had known where the 
skis were and overpowered me I despatched 
the good Zamat to bury them in the snow. 
Didst thou bury them deep and afar as I 
charged thee, my Zamat ? ” . 

- A glad grin split Zamat’s brown lips. ( 

“ Thou hast done well,” his master 
approved. “ And when this little business 
of ours shall be finished it may be that Beni- 
Hassan will give tlieo thy freedom." 

The mute shook his head forcibly, moving 
close to the Moor and fixing him with plead¬ 
ing and eloquent eyes. Then one brown 
hand stole from his robes and touched the 
Moor's wrist. And again he shook his head, 
and, again his eyes pleaded. 

" Have no fear, then, Zamat,”- responded 
the 'Moor. " Whither Beni-Hassan goeth 
thither Zamat shall go, and Benl-Hassan’s 
bread and.salt shall be Zamat’s. And may 
Allah judge between us if my word fail 
thee,”- he ended in a grave tone. 


Then he paced the room in earnest thought 
for some minutcs.beforo he turned and spoke 
to Michael again, " Now Allah be praised,” 
he said, with a decisive gesture, " that those 
foolish creatures paid us that visit tonight, 
i For by so much impatience have they be¬ 
trayed their anxiety- 

" For me 1 ” Michael pul in! mischiev¬ 
ously. • 

■ --" For themselves. Was I not waiting till 
. ^lie-corn should-be ripe for the sickle ? ” • 

" You told ine you were.” 

" It is ripe/' lie was answered. 
Beni-Hassart relapsed into silence. At 
• last, “ Tomorrow,’-’ lie uttered, “ I go to 
Geneva, and it may be that I shall bring 
a certain one back with me: But thou wilt 
wait here with Zamat till the sun leaves 
the peaks of the mountains, when at once, 
friend Anglais, thou must return by thyself 
to Mcgeve.” - - ; 

Michael was staring. “ To.Megevp I ” he 
exclaimed. • 

“ Aye, even to Megeve. And to thy 
hotel, where thy tongue shall speak the 
words Beni-Hassan's tongue furnishes. So, 
hearken now, my staunch comrade, and 
learn from my lips. And if thou slialt 
prove a good pupil the harvest is ours.” 
Thereupon Beni-Hassan began to' speak 
with deep earnestness. 


t / 


CHAPTER 16 


Michael Returns 

Another sun was setting, over Megfeve. 

. Alfiere Veccliia’s chair gave a creak as 
lie turned in it to address the rest of the 
party. " Is there any more news,", he in¬ 
quired, “ of our old robbery ? ” 

“ Not yet.” It was a fresh voice, that 
of the manager, who had joined them, and 
for whom they moved round to make room. 
‘•‘ Not yet,” Monsieur du Printemps re¬ 
peated importantly. “ But one has hopes, 
my young friends." 

" Then you have got news ? ” cried 
Bernard Weiss, 

“ To that extent, yes,” said the manager, 
rubbing liis hands together. “ We believe 
- the culprit was that black pedlar’s mute. 
And we hope to lay our hands on him any 
time now.” 

" So you don’t think it was Michael 
North 1 ” glowered Ramiro. " If it wasn’t 
I’d jolly well like to know where lie is 1 ". 

“ Look 1 " Leon Vcyricr had plucked at 
his sleeve. " Look ! Look 1 ” He was 


Jacko Has a close shave 

’J’iiere was a new film showing at the 
Monkeyvillc Picture House. ■ 

Jacko was crazy to see it, but unfor¬ 
tunately he had spent all his pocket- 
money. ... 

He sauntered across and watched the 
people lining up for the first'performance. 

The big commissionaire at the door 
had. his eye on him.. "Now then,” he 


The lady held out her hand. But 
there ivas nothing in it! 

Something white fluttered down to 
the floor. Jacko swooped and caught it. 

When the party looked round a small 
figure was seated in the middle of the 
empty row, staring straight before him. 

“ Someone must have picked it up," 
the lady was saying indignantly. 



All he saw was a policeman directing the traffic 


said. " Stand in the queue if you’re 
going in. If you aren't be off! ” 

Just then a big car drove up with a 
party of four, headed by a large lady'.in' 
a large fur coat. 

The commissionaire hurried , forward 
and helped them out. They had got to : 
the top of the steps when a/clock struck; 
and all the doors swung open. : 

There was a general rush, 

Jacko began to grin. “Now’s, my 
chance,” lie'was thinking. 

As the people pressed forward Jacko 
slipped in with the'lady in the large fur 
coat,, and kept close beside her .as’ she 
walked along to her seat. ! 

“ .Tickets, please ! ” cried a voice. 


The commissionaire poked his head 
in. He gave one look at Jacko and made 
a dash for him. 

Jacko saw him coming. He sprang up, 
darted out by the opposite door, and fled 
into the street. »./- 

But the man -was after him. ‘ 

; Jacko raced on. .At the corner of the 
road stood an ‘island.’ In the middle 
was a lamppost, and hanging to it a 
policeman’s cape. 

Jacko snatched it down, swung it 
round him, and stood stock-still. 

When the angry commissionaire came 
'rushing past all lie saw was a-policenian 
on point duty directing the traffic. , 

•- " Saved again i ” breathed Jacko. . 


pointing. Bernard Weiss and Sigurd the 
Dane had sprung to their feet. They had 
made a rush for the balustrade, dragging 
Pepc along with them. Only Ilamiro re¬ 
mained where lie was, with a puzzled ex¬ 
pression, as the others dashed off the terrace 
into the road With excited shouts of " Where 
have you been, Michael 1 ” 

It was Michael North right enough, look¬ 
ing exactly the same as lie had looked when 
he set off for their, paper-chase, except that 
he hadn’t his pillow-cases of confetti, ski- 
sticks, or skis. ■' 

“ Did you think I was a ghost ? ” he 
laughed : they were staring so. , . 

” Oh, come and sit down ! " they cried. 
" And tell us all about it 1 ” 

'"“'Tell you allabout what?” lie re¬ 
joined, very cheerfully. And he plumped 
down into .the chair next to Ramiro. 

“ You haven’t told us where you’ve been, 
Michael ? ” they shouted. “ Wc thought 
that you'd lost yourself 1," 

’ “ Wc need,” said the manager coldly, " a 
full explanation. An unhappy incident has 
occurred; M’sieur North.” ■ 

’ ’Leon Vcyricr whispered, " We’ve had a 
thief here, Michael.” 

•“ At the hotel ? ” Michael answered care¬ 
lessly. What a go, Leon ! But never 
mind that. I’ve got such a lot to tell you 1 ” 
He turned to Ramiro. " You remember,” 
lie-said, "that you’d got as far as the 
knife-edge on Mont Joly when I was down 
by the pasturage. I saw you ; did you 
see ine ? " 

“ Yes,” said Ramiro. 

“ Oh, you’re talking of our paper-chase, 
are you, Michael ? ” 

"No! Of cabbages, you. old cuckoo, 
Leon 1 ” laughed Michael. They had never, 
seen him in such extraordinary spirits 
before. He was bursting, too, with his 
story. “ I tell you,” he cried, “ I've been 
having the time of my life 1 " ; - ; , 

" Oh ! And how ? ” remarked Sigurd. 

" Well, where do you think live come 
from?" . 

” From Timbiictoo,” replied Leon, getting 
his own back. ’’ . ./ 

“No, not quite so far as that,’’..said. 
Michael, most merrily. “ I’ve' c6mc from 
a chalet under Prairion. Well, 'a kind of 
chfdet,” he corrected himself; with.’ the 
swiftest glance at Ramiro. - .'V 

" Oh, don’t tantalise, Michael 1” repo 
protested. ' 

“ All right! Then I’d better begin right 
from the beginning. I’d reached .’the■ last 
pine wood when I ran into a man who must 
have thought'I looked blowfi, because lie 
asked me if I’d care. to. stop for. a drink. 

‘ I’ve got sonic topping lemonade inside,’ 
lie said. I said, 'Thanks, I cqfikl do with 
one. But I haven’t the foggiest' notion 
where you hang olit, nVsicitr:' : He said, 
‘Close by.’”. ■ ■ 

"You tdon’t mean to say you ; went 
with Ifinl 1 ”. •;., 

" Didn’t I just, Bernard ! lie took me to 
a tumbledown shepherd’s hut—pli, don’t go, 
Rarriiro.” _ ' ' ’ • 

. ..For, muttering some excuse,'Ramiro had 
, risen. But- Michael '.pushed him back to liis 
‘scat. “ No,' you niust stay ..and listen, 
Ramiro/’ ho-begged., ", You’ll'enjoy, this. 
In the shanty, or whatever .you like to call, 
it, there were two other men, splendid chaps. 
They wouldn’t, dream of v Ietting/,me go 
f unless—I mean,-until I’d had a good rest; 

; and while I was resting——/’ 1 

" You weren’t afraid the pack would over¬ 
take you 1 ”!. ■ •.(.// ;. •///; 

“ Not I, Leon.' .1 was ages ahead of you 
'all. Well, ’while I'was’resting liiy bright 
notion dawned in a flash ; almost iis bright 
ia one as'Ramird’s,” Michac-l said cordially. 
“ Good old Ramiro invented a foxcliase on 
- skis.. . I invented the trick of hoaxing the 
hounds!” v 

" Oh ! ” frowned Bernard... ' h 
. /‘Yes, your fox went to garth,. Bernard. 
Perhaps I’d had enough of it; but, at any 
. rate, what, fun,it would bo, I thought, to 
. disappear, and let you. chaps’come pulling 
along and find no riiore scent I ” 

“ We found the scent cease in. the forest.” 
Michael*let out a Hugh. ’ " Cin’t I see 
you all hunting around for .it ! ” 

" But we thought you’d plugged on all 
the same,” said Leon, " and then lost your¬ 
self or something.’-’ 

- / And if only you could have seen me ! ” 

. Michael. cried .joyously, “Those three 
fellows—did I say. that one was, a fellow- 
countryman of yours, Ramiro ? ” , 

Ramiro was looking uneasy. “ No, you 
didn’t,’/ he (muttered. 

“ Yes, ono was a Spaniard; and as I talk 
Spanish, as you know, wc got on together 
like-a house on fire——’’ - ■” ■'. 

Ramiro drew in a sharp breath. " It’s 
' my toothache,” he winced. " If you don’t 
niind I think I’ll go in." 

V. TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Paper for the Boy of Today! 


Every Saturday, 
at all Newsagents 


MODERN.BOY keeps you ahead of the nows! You will find 
described and pictured in its pages not only the latest mechanical 
marvels of today, but also those of tomorrow. In addition, it 
contains tip-top stories by the world’s finest boy’s authors. Buy 
a copy today—you will agree that MODERN BOY is the paper 
you cannot do without. • 
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MODERN BOY 



OD for 


fwo people on the 


'QUEEN MARY' 


(or <£500 cash) and 772 other fine prizes in 

SHARP S 'SPOT - THE -S s ' COMPETITION^ 

The most fascinating contest ever run . . . a i Mouse Hollywood Toffee for 2d. There are 
picture filled with objects . . . ship, sailor, marvellous prizes . . . motor car, radio. 




swallow . .. words beginning with “S”. 
Can you find them ? The picture is in the 


cycles, etc. . . . why shouldn’t you win? 
You’ll enjoy finding the S’s and you’ll enjoy 


entry form which you get at the confectioners too this glorious new toffee more than any 
with a purchase of 4 ozs. of Sharp’s Mickey you’ve ever eaten. 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, " The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ARE real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, IIIGII FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 



























































THE BRAN TUB 

Black and White 

Tack was fond of setting posers 
J for his friends. 

“If black and white and white 
and black make eighty and white 
is three times black, what is white?’’ 
he asked one day. 

Can you solve this quickly ? 

Answer next week 

His Good Deed 

'JT:ACHF.R : What have you done 
to make somebody happy 
during the week-end, Jack? 

' jack : I went to see my. aunt 
On Saturday morning and she was 
happy when I left in the afternoon. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'lt e beautiful jay’may often be" 
■ seen at this time of the year 
searching for food. Berries, nuts, 
and insects are not easily found 
now, so the bird is busily searching 
in the woods and hedges for any 
kind of food. Because it takes the 
fruit in gardens and orchards it is 
often regarded by farmers as a pest, 
although destroying insects. 

Tongue Twister 

gAY this very rapidly : 

How much wood would a 
woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck 
could chuck wood ? If a wood¬ 
chuck could chuck wood, the wood 
that a woodchuck would chuck is 
the wood that a woodchuck could 
chuck if the woodchuck that could 
chuck wood would chuck, or a 
'woodchuck could chuck wood. 

What Am I ? 

Five wards with the same four 
letters transposed are indicated by 
this verse. 

Vou whip me and I hum and spin ; 
And yet I could prevent you, 
too; 

-A certain place I then become; 
Then changed I hold your flowers 
for you; 

At Christmas you look out for me, 
Four lettered. Now what can I be? 

Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 

MIDNIGHT 


■ Every' Thursday 2d 


Tuning-In the Radio Programmes 



X i( ese people have been listening to the programmes from five well- 
known wireless stations. Can you spell the names of the stations 
by starting at the five numbered letters and tracing a way along 
the lines to the Other letters ? . Answer next week 


DAYLIGHT 


; Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on February 22. The daylight i; 
now getting longer each day. , 

Only E 

Lord Holland in 1824 wrote a 
Legend of Eve containing 
more than five hundred words, and 
excluded all the vowels but E. 
The first sentence was like this : 

Men were never perfect; yet 
the three brethren Veres were ever 
esteemed, respected, revered, even- 
when the rest, whether the select 
few, whether the mere herd, were 
left neglected. 

He included this verse : 

Ere the green reed be red, 
Sweet Eve, be never wed ; 

Ere be green the red cheek, 
Never wed thee, Eve meek. 

A Surprise For Jack 
Qn the homeward-bound train 
v one evening Mr Jones pro¬ 
duced a-fountain-pen and handed 
Jt for inspection .to Mr Smith, 
i “ Jack is seventeen tomorrow,” 
said Mr Jones. “ That is a present 
for him.” ' s 
‘ “ it will be a rurprise ? ” queried 
Air Smith. 

It certainly will be; he’s 
expecting a motor-bike.” 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Satufn- 
and Mars are in the West and 
Uranus is in the 
South-West, 
in the morning- 
Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Aioon as it may 
be seen looking South at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, February 25- 

To Dry an Umbrella 

When we come in out of the rain 
we must dry our umbrella by 
opening it and placing it, handle 
downward, in a current of air, 
which will quickly dry the silk 
cover, ft we place our umbrella 
in the stand without drying it the 
water will rust the ribs and rot the 
cover at the end of the stick. Never 
roll up an umbrella when it is at 
all damp, otherwise it will very 
soon wear out. 

Consolation 

gNH>: What do. you think of 
the candidates for the local 
election ? 

Snap : I’m very glad that only 
one can be elected. 

Ici On Parle Framjais 


' used as a multiplier. Begin there 
.to read your answer, taking the 
following numbers to the right, 
and then ending with the numbers 
at the beginning of the line. For 
- example, suppose your , friend 
selects 4; the number over 4.is 5, 
so the complete answer is 57142S. 

Reversed Word 

Reverse the highest point we 
know, 

You’ll see the greatest depth below. 

Answer next week 


A Speed Limit 


# 

- 'dN 




lc pSlican le tigre 

pelican tiger 


la tortua 

tortoise 


Les enfants sont allds au Jardin 
Zoologique. Quels sont les ani- 
rnaux qu’ils ont pr£fenSs ? Le 
tigre, la tortue, et le pelican. 

The children have been To the Zoo. 
What animals did they like most ? ' 
The tiger, the tortoise, and the pelican. 

Magic Multiplication 
W>TH aicertain set of figures you 
can carry out some multipli¬ 
cation which will seem like magic 
to your friends. Write down the 
figures like this: 

1 4 2 8 5 7 
3 2 6 4 5 

Now tell a friend that he can pick 
any of the numbers in the lower 
line and you will multiply the 
upper line with this so quickly that 
you give the answer in an instant. 
You do this and he is amazed at 
the speed with which you do the 
sum. All you have to do is to look 
at the figure above that which is 




T)0 hurry up, old chap, 

We shall never get there at all, 
Though I doubt if a thunderclap 
Could make you do more than 
crawl. 

A Stick Problem 

J had a stick which weighed eight 
pounds. 

I sawed it up one day 
In pieces eight of equal weight. 
How much did each piece weigh ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Mysterious Door. The carpenter 
cut the door too little—that is, he did 
not; cut it enough. 

Hidden Crops. Potatoes, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, maize, beets, beans, peas, 
turnips. 

- Five Letters. Teams, ta-mes, mates,, 
meats, steam. 

Charade, For-tune. ’ 
Can You Recognise Them P Hot- 
water bottle, cup and saucer, collar, 
sewing-machine, settee, toothbrush, 
electric light bulb, sugar tongs, shaving 
brush, pen nib, shovel, boot,' hair¬ 
brush, teapot, frying pan, spoon, 
nightlight, axe, bath, coal-scuttle, 
garden shears, saucepan, table, electric 
i iron, saw, vase, kettle, dustbin, easy 
chair, vacuum cleaner, portable gramo¬ 
phone, shoe, grand piano, standard 
lamp, carpet brush, bed, jug and bowl. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


ammrn^aainam^mmiam 

asfflaaas^EiaoBHQa 

aH^offlHHfflsaGSH^sa 

VMumwaMmmmuwa. 

ammammmmmm 

mwsmmmmmimuam 


. Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
’ cyclopedia will be delivered 
. anywhere by the Educational' 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Talcs Before Bedtime 

.... . . i ■. ■■ 

Little Blackface . 

F ive little woolly lambs 
lived in a fieid with their 
mothers. Four were white all 
over, but tho fifth had an 
impish little black face. 

The field was sunshiny and 
sheltered, a very pleasant 
place - for baby creatures. 
Along, three sides ran a beech , 
hedge; and on the fourth side 
was a bank, a nice low bank. 

“Baa 1 Baa! Baa 1 ’’ said 
the mothers in low, anxious 
voices. And “ Baa ! Baa J 
"Baa ! ”, came shrilly from the 
lambs as they ran toward 
them with wagging tails. 
Hungry little lambs they were, 
always,ready for another meal. 

As the days passed they 
ventured farther from their 
mothers’ sjde, becoming more 
venturesome as they explored 
the field together, the black- 
facccl one being the leader. 

One morning lie ‘ was at- • 
tractcd' toward the nice low 
bank on the .south .side of 
the’ field, and all live came 
gambolling toward it,, little 
Blackface just ahead. 

“ Baa! ” he said, and 
stopped suddenly.'. The other 
four stopped too, and looked 
at him. 

” Baa ! ’’ ho said again, 
which evidently meant, 

“ Watch me ! ’’ for then he 
jumped straight into the air, 
coming down again quite 
safely on his four wooden- 
looking legs. 

Then he nodded his head, 
and led the way up the bank. 

When they were all on the 
top he blitted them into 
position with his stout little 
black head—all five in a row ! 

We watched eagerly to see 
what would happen next. 
(For this is a true story.) 
Would they all jump ? And 
would little Blackface say, 

“ One—two—three—go 1 ” 

This is exactly what hap¬ 
pened. 

All five sprang into the 
air and jumped from the bank 
on to the grass below, their 
funny white tails wagging 
behind them. 

Little Blackface landed 
first, and he gambolled about 
in glee because he had. won. 

“ Baa ! Baa 1 Baa 1 ” they 
all said together, which evi¬ 
dently meant, Let’s do it 
again 1 ” for, with heads down 
.and.tails up, they frisked to 
the top of the bank. 

And they did it all over 
again ! 

Little Blackface.won again ! 
He capered about joyfully on 
his stiff little legs, butting his 
companions, and they butted 
him back again. 

It certainly looked as if 
they would have gone on 
playing their new game for 
some time, but a long, anxious 
" Baa-aa-aa ” from the other 
side of the field told them that 
another meal was- waiting, 
and they-scampered away, : 


Start collecting the 


H.P, SAUCE 
STAMPS 


It’s great fun—each 9cl, bottle of II.P. 
Sauce has with it an amusing picture. 
There are 48 in the series and collector* 
can obtain an attractive album. 


' • This book con- ■ 1 

tains. ; details . m j |Ay2|B|Tr 
and entry form' II l 

for PAINTING I / i! flf I 

COMPETITIONS. fifTO I W f 

£2SO Priies I 

USE THIS COUPON 

To H.p. SAUCE LTD., 

Box 255, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 6 
Please forward Stamp Album. 


Address —— 


Enclose neck-label from 9d. bottle H.P# Sauce. 
(Tuck in envelope flap—affix Vd. stamp) . 


F STAMP WALLET 

R (Siro SJ by 51 Inches) fitted with Perforation 
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E 2/6 MINT BRITISH COLONIAL 

to approval applicants enclosing 3d.(in stamps) 
for postago and packing. 

E A. B. LEWIS, Dept. 3.23, 

1C, Crlcklawood Lana, LONDON, N.W.2. 

HEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive* 
FREE — Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centcnary of Washington, Union 
ol S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda.Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list, price Id, 100 It. Colonials. 1/..— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Rd„ BARNET, 

The PRINCESS ELIZABETH PKT. FREE! 

I This packet contains the stamp you have been fl 
•waiting for, 47 different, including the only ■ 
stamp issued that portrays our beautiful Princess ■ 
Elizabeth. Long sets of 9 Bohemia and 3 Japan H 
(Flower). Iran, many flne unused, also the large ■ 
stamp depicting tho' Princess’s Grandparents, H 
Sets of G Spain and 4 Magyar, Finally, we arc 8 
including the stamp showing the Princess’s Uncle, 0 
King Edward VIII, wearing the Grenadier's,uni- ■ 
form. Just send 2d. postage, requesting approvals, B 
LISBURN fit TOWNSEND LTD. LDept. O.N.), 
• • _ LIVERPOOL 3. 
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Make sure that your album is a Stanley 
Gibbons’ Album and write to-day for 
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of them all, 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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